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TO HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 



Mt dbab Andebsen, 

I HSBEwiTH send you what in fact is your own 
already — some of your charming Stories, in the lan- 
guage of that country where your works, and lately 
yourseK, have met with so hearty a welcome. 

The translation of "Little Tuk" was begun, you 
know, in your own room in London, one day while 
I was awaiting your return. You were surprised and 
pleased to find me so employed; and your words, 
when I asked if you would like me to do the others 
— "Oh, yes ! Certainly ! Pray do them all !" — deter- 
mined me at once to complete the collection, part of 
which I had already sent you in 1846. They were, 
moreover, made doubly interesting by all you told 
me about them, and of the circumstances under 
which they were written. 

You see, then, I do " remember the fairy tales," 
as you write to me in your last letter ; and as this 
little Volume which contains them — independent of 
the authorship — is thus in many ways connected 
with yourseK, and with your stay in England, where 
we were so much together, allow me to beg you will 
accept it in remembrance of those pleasant hours, 
which (I think I may say it) will not soon be forgot- 
ten by either of us. Yours, dear Andersen, 

Faithfully and sincerely, 

Chablbs Boneb. 
Donau Stauf, near Ratisbon, 
August 6th, 1847. 
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TO THE 

YOUNG READERS OF THESE TALES. 



My dear little Friends, 

Here is another Volume of Andersen's 
charming Stories for you; and I am sure 
you will be glad to get it. For my part, 
I am always delighted to find one that I 
do not happen to have yet seen ; and as 
I know the others pleased you — for I have 
heard so, both directly and indirectly, from 
a great many people, and not only English 
children, but Irish children too, and as to 
the children in Scotland, you will see pre- 
sently how much they like them — there 
can be no doubt that you all will be over- 
joyed to have a few more of these stories 
told you. 

And there is no one who participates 
in this delight more than — whom do you 
think 1 Why, than Andersen himself ! He 
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is SO happy that his Tales have been thus 
joyfully received, and that they have found 
their way to the hearts and sympathies of 
you all. He speaks of it with evident 
pleasure ; and it is not vanity, but his kind 
affectionate nature, which inclines him to 
mention such little occurrences as prove 
how firm a hold his writings have taken 
on the minds of the young and gentle-na- 
tured. "So much praise might," he says, 
"spoil a man, and make him vain. Yet 
no, it does not spoil him : on the contrary, 
it makes him better; it purifies his thoughts, 
and this must give one the impulse and 
the will to deserve it all/' He was so 
pleased to hear, and I, you may be sure, 
was equally pleased to tell him, what had 
been written to me by a friend a short 
time before — that several little boys and 
girls. Miss Edgeworth's nephews and nieces, 
were so delighted with the " Tales from 
Denmark,'' that they not only read and re- 
read them continually, but used to act the 
stories together in their play-hours ! 
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And a certain little dark-eyed thing of 
my acquaintance, "little Nelly/' or "the 
little gipsey," as I sometimes call her, 
knows the whole story of "EUie and the 
Pretty Swallow" by heart ; and another 
" wee thing" that cannot yet read, but is 
always wanting to have stories told her, 
knows all about Eay and Gerda, and the 
flower-garden, and how Gerda went to look 
for her brother, inquiring of everybody she 
met, and how at last the good sister found 
Mm. 

In Copenhagen, as Andersen himself told 
me, all the children know him. "And," 
he said^with a countenance that shewed 
such homage was dearer to him than the 
more splendid honours paid as tributes to 
his genius^ "as I walk along the street, 
the little darlings nod and kiss their hands 
to me; and they say to one another, 
' There *s Andersen ! ' and then some more 
run and wave their hands. Oh yes, they 
all know me. But sometimes, if there be 
one who does not, then, perhaps, his mam- 
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ma will say, ^ Look, that is he who wrote 
the story you read the other day, and 
that you liked so much;' and so we soon 
get acquainted." And this popularity de- 
lights him more than anything; and you 
surely cannot call it vanity. 

In the account he has written of his 
life, he relates a circumstance that hap- 
pened to him at Dresden; and it is so 
pretty that I insert it here. He writes : 
"An evening that for me was particularly 
interesting I spent with the royal .family, 
who received me most graciously. Here 
reigned the same quiet that is found in 
private life in a happy family. A whole 
troop of amiable children, all belonging to 
Prince John, were present. The youngest 
of the princesses, a little girl who knew 
that I had written the story of ' The Fir- 
Tree," began familiarly her conversation 
with me in these words : ' Last Christmas 
we also had a fir-tree, and it stood here 
in this very room.' Afterwards, when she 
was taken to bed earlier than the others. 
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and had wished her parents and the king 
and queen ' Good night/ she turned round 
once more at the half-closed door, and 
nodded to me in a friendly manner, and 
as though we were old acquaintance. I 
was her prince of the fairy tale.'' 

■ 

But it is not the praise of the great, 
or the admiration of a court, on which he 
sets most value, as you will see by the 
following extract from a letter which I 
received from him to-day, only an hour or 
two ago. It is about his stay in England, 
and his visit to the north, after I had left 
him, and I am sure he will not mind my 
sharing thus much of what he writes to 
me with you. " The hearty welcome I 
met with in Scotland moved me greatly. 
My writings were so well known, I found 
so many friends, that I can hardly take in 
so much happiness. But I must relate you 
one instance : in Edinburgh I went with 
a party of friends to Heriot's Hospital, 
where orphan children are taken care of 
and educated. We were all obliged to 
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inscribe our names in the visitors' book. 
The porter read the names, and asked if 
that was Andersen the author ; and when 
some one answered *Yes,' the old man folded 
his hands and gazed quite in ecstacy at 
an old gentleman who was with us, and 
said, * Yes, yes ! he is just as I had al- 
ways fancied him to myself — the venerable 
white hair — ^the mild expression — ^yes, that 
is Andersen ! ' They then explained to 
him that I was the person. * That young 
man ! ' he exclaimed ; * Why generally such 
people, when one hears about them, are 
either dead or very old.' When the story 
was told me, I at first thought it was a 
joke ; but the porter came up to me in 
a most touching manner, and told me how 
he and all the boys entered so entirely 
and heartily into my stories. It so af- 
fected me that I almost shed tears." 

This is indeed popularity 1 

Now I dare say you thought that the 
little princes and princesses in a king's 
palace had tastes and feelings very different 
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from a poor charity-boy ; but you see, 
although so different in rank, they were 
alike in one thing — they were both chil- 
dren ; and childhood, if left to itself, is in 
all situations the same. 

And do you know, too, my little friends, 
that you are very excellent critics ? Yes, 
most sage and excellent critics ; though I 
dare say not one of you even ever dreamt 
of such a thing. But it is, nevertheless, 
true ; and not some, but all of you, whe- 
ther in England, Scotland, or Ireland — ^the 
little boys in Heriot's Hospital, and the 
little princess at Dresden who knew the 
story of " The Fir-Tree." For without one 
dissentient voice you have passed favour- 
able judgment on these stories : in your 
estimation of them you were unanimous. 

Yet when they first appeared in Den- 
mark some of the critics by profession 
found fault with them, and wondered, as 
they said, how an author who had written 
works of greater pretension, could think of 
making his appearance with something so 
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childish as these tales. And some kind 
friends, grown-up people, whose opinion 
was not unimportant, advised him by all 
means to give up writing such stories^ as 
he had no talent for them; and it was 
only later, that, to use Andersen's own 
words, " every door and heart in Denmark 
was open to them.'' But all of you, not 
critics by profession, you welcomed them 
at once ; directly you saw them you per- 
ceived their beauty — ^you cherished and 
gave them a place in your heart. And 
this is the' reason why I say that you are 
sage and excellent critics; and if you 
can preserve the same simple-heartedness, 
finding pleasure in what is natural and 
truthful, and allow yourselves to be guided 
by the instincts of your pure uncorrupted 
nature, you may always be so. 

You will like to know that Thorwaldsen, 
the great Thorwaldsen, loved to hear An- 
dersen repeat these tales. Tt is true he 
has quite a peculiar way of relating them, 
which adds greatly to their charm. I 
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begged him one day to tell me the story 
of "The Top and Ball,'' and he immedi- 
ately sat down on the sofa and began. 
Though I knew it by heart from begin- 
ning to end, so often had I read it over, 
yet it now seemed quite new, from his 
manner of telling it ; and I was as amused, 
and laughed as much, as though I had ne- 
ver heard it before. That very pretty one, 
"Ole Luckoie,'' was written when in the 
society of Thorwaldsen; and "often at 
dusk," so Andersen relates," when the fa- 
mily circle were sitting in the summer- 
house, would Thorwaldsen glide gently in, 
and, tapping me on the shoulder, ask, 
'Are we little ones to have no story to- 
night V It pleased him to hear the same 
story over and over again ; and often, while 
employed on his grandest works, he would 
stand with a smiling countenance and liS' 
ten to the tale of ' Top and Ball,' and 
'The Ugly Duck.''' The last is my fa- 
vourite also. 

From Rome, where this occurred, you 
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must now take a jump with me to Ham* 
burg ; for I have to tell you an anecdote 
that happened there to Andersen, also 
about his stories, which he relates in his 
"Life." He had gone to see Otto Speck- 
ter, whose clever and characteristic pic- 
tures most of you will certainly know, and 
he intended to go afterwards to the play. 
Speckter accompanied him. "We passed 
an elegant house. *We must first go in 
here, my dear friend,' said he ; * a very 
rich family lives there, friends of mine, 
friends of your tales ; the children will be 
overjoyed — '* But the Opera,' said I. * Only, 
for two minutes,' he replied, and drew me 
into the house, told my name, and the 
circle of children collected round me. * And 
now repeat a story,' he said ; * only a sin- 
gle one.' I did so, and hurried to the 
theatre. * That was a strange visit,' I 
said. ^ A capital one ! a most excellent 
one 1 ' shouted he. ' Only think ! the chil- 
dren are full of Andersen and his fairy 
tales: all of a sudden he stands in the 
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midst of them, and relates one himself, 
and then he is gone — vanished. Why 
that very circumstance is a fairy tale for 
the children, and will remain vividly in 
their memory. It amused me too." 

You will be getting impatient, I am 
afraid. However, before I finish I must 
tell you something about the Stories in 
this Volume. The translation of them I 
had begun in Andersen's room, and when 
he came in we began talking about them, 
one of which, "The Little Girl with the 
Matches," I had read in his absence. I 
told him how delighted I was with it — 
that I found it most exquisitely narrated ; 
but that how such a thing came into his 
head, I could not conceive. He then said 
" That was written when I was on a visit at 
the Duke of Augustenburg's. I received a 
letter from Copenhagen from the editor of a 
Danish almanac for the people, in which 
he said he was very anxious to have some- 
thing of mine for it, but that the book was 
already nearly printed. In the letter were 
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two wood-cuts, and these he wished to make 
use of, if only I would write something to 
which they might serve as illustrations. One 
was the picture of a little match-girl, ex- 
actly as I have described her. It was from 
the picture that I wrote the story — wrote 
it, surrounded by splendour and rejoicing, at 
the castle of Grauenstein, in Schleswig." 

"And Little Tuk," said L— "Oh! * Little 
Tuk,'" answered he, laughing; "I will tell 
you all about him. When in Oldenburg I 
lived for some time at the house of a friend 
the Counsellor von E * * *. The children's 
names were Charles and Gustavo (Augus- 
ta ?), but the little boy always called him- 
self *Tuk.' He meant to say 'Charles,' 
but he could not pronounce it otherwise. 
Now once I promised the dear little things 
that I would put them in a fairy tale, and so 
both of them appeared, but as poor chil- 
dren, in the story of ' Little Tuk.' So you 
see, as reward for all the hospitality I re- 
ceived in Germany, I take the German 
children and make Danes of them," 
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You see he can make a story out of 
anything, "They peep over his shoul- 
der," as he once wrote to me, a long time 
ago. And one time, when he was just 
going to set off on a journey, his friend 
said to him, "My little Erich possesses 
two leaden soldiers, and he has given one 
of them to me for you, that you may take 
it with you on your travels." 

Now I should not at all wonder if this 
were the very "Resolute Leaden Soldier" 
you read of in the " Tales from Denmark f 
but this one, it is true, was a Turk, and 
I don't think the other was. And then, 
too, there is nothing said about this one 
having but one leg. However, it may be 
the same after all. 

As to the tale called "The Naughty Boy,'' 
that, it is true, is an old story. The poet 
Anacreon wrote it long, long ago ; but An- 
dersen has here re-told it in so humorous 
a manner, that it will no doubt amuse you 
as much as though it had been written origi- 
nally by him. He has given the whole, too, 

h 
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quite another dress; and ^^the naughty 
boy" himself he has tricked out so drolly, 
and related such amusing tricks of him, that 
I think Mr. Andersen had better take care 
the young rogue does not play him a sly 
turn some day or other, for the little incor- 
rigible ra^ respects nobody. 

Before I say farewell, there is one thing I 
must tell you ; which is, there are two per- 
sons you certainly little think of, to whom 
you owe some thanks for the pretty tales of 
Andersen that have so greatly delighted you, 
as well as for those he may still write. You 
will never guess who they are, so I will tell 
you. They are Frederick VI., the late and 
Christian VIII., the present Ejng of Den- 
mark. The former gave Andersen a pension 
to relieve him from the necessity of depend- 
ing on his pen for bread ; so that, free from 
cares, he was able to pursue his own varied 
fancies. Though not much, it was sufficient ; 
but the present king, who has always been 
most kind to your friend Andersen — for so 
you surely consider him — ^increased his pen- 
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sion considerably, in order that he might be 
able to travel, and follow in full liberty the 
bent of his genius. 

Now, do you not like a king who thus 
holds out his hand to genius, who delights 
to honour the man who has done honour to 
their common country, and who is proud to 
interest himself in his fate as in that of a 
friend ? And this King Christian VIII. does. 
Am I not right, then, in saying that you owe 
him your thanks ? 

Farewell my little friends, and believe 
that I am always ready and willing to serve 
you. 

Charles Boner. 

Douau Stauf, near Ratisbon, 
September 19, 1847. 



THE DREAM 



OF 



LITTLE TUK. 



Yes, that was little Tuk : in reality his 
name was not Tuk, but that was what he 
called himself before he could speak plain : 
he meant it for Charles, and it is all well 
enough if one do but know it. He had 
now to take care of his little sister Au- 
gusta, who was much less than himself, 
and he was, besides, to learn his lesson at 
the same time ; but these two things would 
not do together at all. There sat the poor 
little fellow with his sister on his lap, and 
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he sang to her all the songs he knew; and 
he glanced the while from tune to time 
into the geography-book that lay open be- 
fore him. By the next morning he was 
to have learnt all the towns in Zealand by 
heart, and to know about them all that is 
possible to be known. 

His mother now came home, for she had 
been out, and took little Augusta on her 
arm. Tuk ran quickly to the window, 
and read so eagerly that he pretty nearly 
read his eyes out ; for it got darker and 
darker, but his mother had no money to 
buy a candle. 

" There goes the old washerwoman over 
the way," said his mother, as she looked 
out of the window. " The poor woman can 
hardly drag herself along, and she must now 
drag the pail home from the fountain : be 
a good boy, Tukey, . and run across and 
help the old woman, won't you ? " 
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So Tuk ran over quickly and helped 
her ; but when he came back again into 
the room it was quite dark, and as to a 
light, there was no thought of such a thing. 
He was now to go to bed ; that was an 
old turn-up bedstead : in it he lay and 
thought about his geography lesson, and of 
Zealand, and of all ■ that his master had 
told him. He ought, to be sure, to have 
read over his lesson again, but that, you 
know, he could not do. He therefore put 
his geography-book under his pillow, be- 
cause he had heard that was a very good 
thing to do when one wants to learn one's 
lesson; but one cannot, however, rely upon 
it entirely. Well, there he lay, and thought 
and thought, and all at onge it was just 
as if some one kissed his eyes and mouth ; 
he slept, and yet he did not sleep ; it was 
as though the old washerwoman gazed on 
him with her mild eyes and said, " It 
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were a great sin if you were not to know 
your lesson to-morrow morning. You have 
aided me, I therefore will now help you ; 
and the loving God will do so at all 
times/' And all of a sudden the book 
under Tuk's pillow began scraping and 
scratching. 

" Kickery-ki 1 kluk ! kluk ! kluk !"— that 
was an old hen who came creeping along, 
and she was from Kjoge. " I am a Kjoger 
hen,''* said she, and then she related how 
many inhabitants there were there, and 
about the battle that had taken place, and 
which, after all, was hardly worth talking 
about. 



♦ Kjoge, a town in the bay of Kjoge. " To see the 
Kjoge hens," is an expression similar to " shewing a child 
London," which is said to be done by taking his head in 
both hands, and so lifting him off the gromid. At the in- 
vasion of the English in 1807, an encounter of a no very 
glorious nature took place between the British troops and 
the undisciplined Danish militia. 
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" Kribledy, krabledy — plump ! " down 
fell somebody : it was a wooden bird, the 
popinjay used at the shooting-matches at 
Prastoe. Now he said that there were 
just as many inhabitants as he had nails 
in his body; and he was very proud. 
"Thorwaldsen lived almost next door to 
me.*^ Plump ! here I lie capitally/' 

But little Tuk was no longer lying down : 
all at once he was on horseback. On he 
went at full gallop, still galloping on and 
on. A knight with a gleaming plume, and 
most magnificently dressed, held him before 
him on the horse, and thus they rode 
through the wood to the old town of Bor- 
dingborg, and that was a large and very 
lively town. High towers rose from the 

* Prastoe, a still smaller town than Kjoge. Some hmi- 
dred paces from it lies the manor-house Ny Soe, where 
Thorwaldsen generally sojourned during his stay in Den- 
mark, and where he called many of his immortal works into 
existence. 
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castle of the king, and the brightness of 
many candles streamed from all the win- 
dows ; within was dance and song, and 
King Waldemar and the young richly-at- 
tired maids of honour danced together. 
The morn now came ; and as soon as the 
sun appeared, the whole town and the 
king's palace crumbled together, and one 
tower after the other ; and at last only 
a single one remained standing where the 
castle had been before,* and the town was 
so small and poor, and the schoolboys 
came along with their books under their 
arm, and said, "2000 inhabitants!" but 

that was not true, for there were not so 
many. 

And little Tukey lay in his bed : it 

* Bordingborg, in the reign of King Waldemar a con- 
siderable place, now an unimportant little town. One 
olitary tower only, and some remains of a wall, shew 
where the castle once stood. 
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seemed to him as if he dreamed, and yet 
as if he were not dreaming ; however, 
somebody was close beside him. 

^'Little Tukey! Httle Tukey!'' cried 
some one near. It was a seaman, quite a 
little personage, so little as if he were 
a midshipman ; but. a midshipman it was 
not. 

" Many remembrances from Corsor.* That 
is a town that is just rising into import- 
ance; a lively town that has steam-boats 
and stage-coaches : formerly people called 
it ugly, but that is no longer true. I 
lie on the sea," said Corsor ; " I have high- 
roads and gardens, and I have given birth 
to a : poet who was witty and . amusing, 
which all poets are not. I once intended 

♦ Corsor, on the Great Belt, called, formerly, before the 
introduction of steam-vessels, when travellers were often 
obliged to wait a long time for a favourable wind, "the most 
tiresome of towns." The poet Baggesen was bom here. 
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to equip a ship that was to sail all round 
the earth; but I did not do it, although 
I could have done so : and then, too, I 
smell so deliciously, for close before the 
gate bloom the most beautiful roses." 

Little Tuk looked, and all was red and 
green before his eyes ; but as soon as the 
confusion of colours was somewhat over, all 
of a sudden there appeared a wooded slope 
close to the bay, and high up above stood 
a magnificent old church, with two high 
pointed towers. From out the hill-side 
spouted fountains in thick streams of water, 
so that there was a continual splashing; 
and close beside them sat an old king with a 
golden crown upon his white head: that 
was King Hroar, near the fountains, close 
to the town of Roeskilde, as it is now 
called. And up the slope into the old 
church went all the kings and queens of 
Denmark, hand in hand, all with their 
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golden crowns; and the organ played and 
the fountains rustled. Little Tuk saw all, 
heard all. "Do not forget the diet/* said 
King Hroar.* 

Again all suddenly disappeared. Yes, 
and whither ? It seemed to him just as if 
one turned over a leaf in a book. And 
now stood there an old peasant-woman, 
who came from Sor6e,f where grass grows 
in the market-place. She had an old grey 
linen apron hanging over her head and 
back : it was so wet, it certainly must have 

♦ Roeskilde, once the capital of Denmark. The town 
takes its name from King Hroar, and the many fountains 
in the neighbourhood. In the beautiful cathedral the 
greater number of the kings and queens of Denmark are 
interred. In Roeskilde, too, the members of the Danish 
diet assembled. 

t Sor6e, a very quiet little town, beautifully situated, 
stUToimded by woods and lakes. Holberg, Denmark's 
Moliere, founded here an academy for the sons of the 
nobles. The poets Hauch and Ingemann were appointed 
professors here. The latter lives there still. 
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been raining. "Yes, that it has," said 
she; and she now related many pretty 
things out of Holberg's comedies, and about 
Waldemar and Absalon ; but all at once 
she cowered together, and her head began 
shaking backwards and forwards, and she 
looked as she were going to make a spring. 
" Croak ! croak ! '' said she : " it is wet, it 
is wet ; there is such a pleasant death-like 
stillness in Soroe ! '' She was now sud- 
denly a frog, "Croak;" and now she was 
an old woman. " One must dress accord- 
ing to the weather," said she. " It is wet, 
it is wet. My town is just like a bottle; 
one gets in by the neck, and by the neck 
one must get out again ! In former times 
I had the finest fish, and now I have fresh 
rosy-cheeked boys at the bottom of the 
bottle, who learn wisdom, Hebrew, Greek, 
— croak ! " When she spoke it sounded just 
like the noise of frogs, or as if one walked 
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with great boots over a moor ; always the 
same tone, so uniform and so tiring that 
little Tuk fell into a good sound sleep, 
which, by the bye, could not do him any 
harm. 

But even in this sleep there came a dream, 
or whatever else it was : his little sister 
Augusta, she with the blue eyes and the fair 
curling hair, was suddenly a tall beauti- 
ful girl, and without having wings, was 
yet able to fly ; and she now flew over Zea- 
land — over the green woods and the blue 
lakes. 

" Do you hear the cock crow, Tukey ? cock- 
a-doodle-doo ! The cocks are flying.up from 
Kjoge ! You will have a farm-yard, so large, 
oh ! so very large ! Yoii will suffer neither 
hunger nor thirst ! You will get on in the 
world ! You will be a rich and happy man ! 
Your house will exalt itself like King Waldo- 
mar's^ tower, and will be richly decorated 
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with, marble statues, like that at Prastoe. 
You understand what I mean. Your name 
shall circulate with renown all round the 
earth, like unto the ship that was to have 
sailed from Corsor ; and in Roeskilde" 

"Do not forget the diet!" said King 
Hroar. 

" Then you will speak well and wisely, 
little Tukey ; and when at last you sink into 
your grave, you shall sleep as quietly'" 

" As if I lay in Soroe," said Tuk, awak- 
ing. It was bright day, and he was now 
quite unable to call to mind his dream; 
that, however, was not at all necessary, for 
one may not know what the future will 
bring. 

And out of bed he jumped, and read in 
his book, and now all at once he knew hie 
whole lesson. And the old washerwoman 
popped her head in at the door, nodded to 
him friendly, and said, "Thanks, many 
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thanks, my good child, for your help ! May 
the good ever-loving God fulfil your love- 
liest dream ! " 

Little Tukey did not at all know what he 
had dreamed, but the loving God knew it. 



THE SHADOW. 



• In the warm countries the sun bums 
exceedingly, and the people there grow as 
brown as mahogany ; yes, in the very warm- 
est countries they get turned into negroes. 
This time, however, it was the warm coun- 
tries only whither a learned man had come 
from colder lands. He thought that he 
could run about here just as he did at home ; 
but he pretty soon changed his opinion. He, 
as well as all sensible people, were obliged 
to stay at home: shutters and doors were 
closed the whole day ; it looked as if the 
whole house were asleep, or as if all the per- 
sons were gone out. The uaxroYi stY^<^^ 
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with the high houses, in which he lived, was, 
however, built so that the sun fell upon it 
from morn till evening: it was quite un- 
bearable ! The learned man from the cold 
countries was a young man, a wise man : it 
seemed to him as though he were in a glow- 
ing oven. This affected his health : he grew 
quite thin ; even his shadow shrunk together 
and became much smaller than when at home. 
The sun caused even that to grow debili- 
tated, and it only revived in the evening 
when the sun was set. It was quite a plea- 
sure to witness this : as soon as a candle 
was brought into the room, the shadow 
stretched itself along the waH even up to 
the very ceiling, so long did it make itself : 
it was obliged to stretch itself, in order to 
recover its strength. The learned man went 
out on the balcony to stretch himself; and as 
soon as the stars shewed themselves in the 
beautiful clear heaven, he felt as if he lived 
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anew. On the balconies in the streets — and 
in wann countries every window has a bal- 
cony — people now appeared ; for fresh air is 
a thing one must breathe, even though one 
be accustomed to grow the colour of maho- 
gany. It grew so lively above and below : 
below, in the open street, tailors and shoe- 
makers — ^by which, be it known, every body 
is meant — took their seats; there chairs 
and tables were brought, candles burned, yes, 
more than a thousand candles ; and one per- 
son talked, another sang, and the people 
walked about ; carriages drove, mules trotted, 
" kling-clingeling '' — they have many bells 
on their harness; and then too the dead 
were interred with chanting, the boys in 
the street let off devils, and the church bells 
rang. It was verily veiy lively below in 
the street. And in the one house exactly 
opposite that where the foreign learned man 
dwelt it was quite still ; and yet somabod^ 
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lived there, for flowers stood on the balcony. 
They bloomed so beautifully in the heat of 
the sun, and that they could not do unless 
they were watered ; and so there must be 
somebody to water them — there must be 
people there. Towards evening, too, the door 
was half-opened; but then it was dark, at 
least in the room in front : farther off, from 
the interior, one could hear music. The 
foreign learned man thought it extremely 
beautiful ; but it is, to be sure, very possible 
also that he only fancied it so, for he found 
everything exceUent in the warm countries, 
if only there had been no sun. The land- 
lord of the foreigner said he did not know 
who had taken the house opposite ; one 
never saw any person there ; and as to the 
music, to him it seemed exceedingly tire- 
some. " It is just as if some one were sit- 
ting there practising a piece which he could 
not manage after all ; always, always the 
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same piece ! * I shall manage it yet,' he no 
doubt thinks ; but he won't master it, let him 
play as long as he will." 

Once during the night the foreigner woke 
up. The wind raised the curtain before the 
window — ^he slept with the balcony door 
open — and it seemed to him as though a 
wonderful brightness proceeded from the 
balcony of the house opposite ; all the flow- 
ers appeared like flowers of fire of the most 
lovely colours, and amidst the flowers stood 
a beautiful slender maiden ; it was as though 
she were all radiance. It quite dazzled his 
eyes ; but then he had but just started up, 
and was so suddenly woke out of his first 
sleep. "With one spring he was out of bed ; 
quite stealthily he crept towards the cur- 
tain ; but the maiden was gone, the brilliancy 
was gone, the flowers shone no more, though 
they stood there just as beautiful as ever. 
The door was ajar, and from within sounded 
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music; but so charming, so beautiful, that 
one might really have been plunged in sweet 
thoughts the while. It was really just like 
magic. But who dwelt there 1 Where was 
the entrance to the house? For in front 
and on the side that looked into the narrow 
street, the ground-floor consisted of shop on 
shop, and through them the people could 
not always be running, every time they went 
in and out. 

One evening the foreigner was sitting on 
his balcony. In the room directly behind 
him a light was burning, and so it was quite 
natural that his shadow should fall on the 
wall of the house opposite. Yes, there he 
sat, exactly between the flowers on the bal- 
cony, and when he moved then his shadow 
moved also. 

" I really believe my shadow is the only 

living thing to be seen over the way,'' said 

Jh^karned man. " Look, how prettily it is 
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sitting tHere among the flowers. The door is 
ajar; the shadow ought really to have sense 
enough to go in, look about, and then come 
back and tell me what it has seen there. 
Yes, you then would be of some use,"' said 
he in a joke. " Be so good as to walk in ! 
Now, will you go? "' And then he nodded 
to the shadow, and the shadow nodded to 
him again. "Well, go; but do not stay 
away too long ! '" and the foreigner rose, and 
the shadow on the balcony opposite rose 
also, and the foreigner turned round, and 
the shadow turned round likewise; indeed, 
any one who had paid attention, might have 
seen how the shadow went straight in 
through the half-opened door of the balcony 
on the opposite house, at the very same 
moment that the foreigner returned to his 
chamber and let down the long window- 
curtains. 

Next morning the learned man went out 
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to take his coffee and to read the news- 
papers. " Why, what is that ? " said he, as 
he came into the sunshine. " Why, I have 
no longer a shadow ! Then he really did go 
away yesterday evening, and is not come 
back again ! Well, that is very vexatious ! ^ 

And it made him angry, not so much 
because the shadow was gone, but because 
he knew there was a story of a shadowless 
man. At home there was not a single per- 
son but knew this story, and so, if the learn- 
ed man came back and related his own 
adventure, everybody would say it was no- 
thing but an imitation on his part; and he 
did not at all care to have that said of him. 
He therefore determined to say nothing 
about the matter ; and a very sensible reso- 
lution it was. 

In the evening he again went out on his 
balcony. He had placed the light behind 
him on the table, for he knew that a sha- 
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dow will always have its master as a screen; 
but still he could not entice him to come 
out. He made himself little, he made him- 
self quite long, but there was no shadow ; 
no shadow came. He said, " Hem ! Ahem ! '' 
but that was all of no use. This was vexa- 
tious; but in warm countries all grows so 
quickly, that in the course of a week he 
observed, to his great joy, as soon as he 
came in the sunshine, that a new shadow 
was growing out of his feet. The roots, no 
doubt, had been left behind. In three 
weeks he had a very tolerable shadow, 
which, as he set out upon his journey back 
again to northern lands, grew always more 
and more, so that at last it was so long and 
so large, that he could very well have 
dispensed with the half of it. 

And so the learned man came home, and 
he wrote books about how much there is of 
truth in the world, and how much good 
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there is there, and how much of beauty; and 
days passed, and years passed — yes, many 
years passed. 

He was sitting one evening in his room, 
when a gentle knock was heard at the door. 
" Come in ! '' said he ; but no one entered. 
He then opened the door, and there lie saw 
standing before him a person so extraordi- 
narily thin, that a most strange feeling took 
possession of him. The man, besides, was 
dressed extremely well ; he must surely be 
a person of distinction. 

" With whom have I the honour to speak l'^ 
asked he. 

" Ha ! I thought as much,"" said the ele- 
gant personage ; " I thought you would not 
know me. I have become so corporeal, that 
I have quite got flesh and clothes. You 
never thought, I dare say, to see me in such 
a condition. Yes, you certainly never 
thought that I should come back again. I 
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have been exceedingly prosperous since I 
was with you last, — I have become rich and 
influential : if I choose to purchase my free- 
dom from servitude, I am able to do so ; '' 
and he rattled a quantity of trinkets that 
were hanging to his watch, and played with 
a thick golden chain which he wore round 
his neck. And now all his fingers sparkled 
with diamond rings; aud all wa^ real, too. 

"I cannot recover from my surprise," 
said the learned man. " What does all this 
mean ? " 

"Something usual, most assuredly not^^'' 
said the shadow; "but you yourself don't 
belong to the every-day sort of people ; and 
I have, as you well know, from my earliest 
years, trod in your footsteps. As soon as 
you found that I was ripe enough to go 
alone into the world, I went my own way. 
I am in the most brilliant circumstances; 
but a sort of longing came over me to see 
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you once again before you die : I wished to 
see this country once again, for, after all, 
one ever feels an attachment to one's coun- 
try. I know you have got another shadow ; 
pray, have I anything to pay to it or to 

yourv 

" Dear me ! is it really thou ?" said the 
learned man. " "Why, this is very remark- 
able ! I never thought one could see one's 
old shadow again as a human being ! '' 

" Only let me know what I have to pay,'' 
said the shadow ; " for I should not like to 
be in any person's debt." 

" How canst thou talk so," said the learned 
man ; " of what debt can there be any ques- 
tion? Thou art as free as any one. I 
rejoice exceedingly at thy good fortune. 
Come, sit down, old friend, and tell me a 
little how all this happened, and what thou 
saw'st in the warm countries in the house 
that was opposite to us." 
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" Yes, * that I will tell you,'' said the sha- 
dow, seating himself; " but then you must 
promise me that you never will tell any one 
here in the town, meet me when you may, 
that I have been your shadow. I have the 
intention to marry, for I can more than 
maintain a family.'' 

" Do not be alarmed,'* said the learned 
man ; " I will not tell any one whom in re- 
ality thou art : here is my hand, I promise 
it on the faith of a man." 

** On the faith of a shadow,'* said the 
shadow; for so, you know, he ought to 
speak. 

But it was quite remarkable how very 
human the shadow was : he was dressed all 
in black, and his clothes were of the very 
finest cloth ; he wore patent leather boots, 
and a hat that one could squeeze together, 
so that there was nothing but brim and 
crown; not to speak of what we already 
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know, his bunch of seals, the golden neck- 
chain, and the diamond rings. Yes, the 
shadow was extremely well dressed, and it 
was just that which made so complete a 
man of him. 

" I will now tell you,*' said the shadow ; 
and then he set his foot with the patent 
leather boots as firmly as he possibly could 
on the arm of the learned man's new shadow, 
which lay like a poodle dog at his feet. This 
he did either from haughtiness, or perhaps, 
in order that the new shadow might remain 
sticking to them ; and the prostrate shadow 
kept quite still and tranquil, that it might 
listen the better to what was said : it, also, 
wanted to know how one might manage to 
get free, and from a servitor become one's 
own master. 

" Dost thou know who lived in the house 
opposite us 1*' asked the shadow. " It wbb 
the most beautiful of all things — Poesy ! I 
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was there for three weeks, and that is of as 
much effect as if one lived three thousand 
years, and could read all that has been 
written and sung. For that I tell you, and 
it is quite true ; I have seen everything, 
and I know everything." 

" Poesy r exclaimed the learned man ; 
" yes, she often dwells as a recluse in large 
cities. Poesy! yes, I have seen her for a 
single, short moment ; but sleep was in my 
eyes. She stood on the balcony, and shone 
as the aurora borealis shines : flowers, too, 
were there, like living flames ! Relate ! re- 
late! Thou wert on the balcony, thou 
wentest through the door, and then^^ 

" Then I found myself in the ante-room," 
said the shadow. " You ever sat with your 
looks directed to the ante-room opposite to 
you. No light was there, a sort of dusk 
prevailed; but one door after the other 
stood open, leading to a whole range of halls 
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and chambers ; and then it was bright and 
dear, and the flood of light would have 
killed me if I had gone on as far as the 
Virgin ; but I was discreet, I took my time, 
and that one must always do/' 

" And what didst thou see V asked the 
learned man. 

" I saw all ! and I will relate it to you ; 
buW-it reaUy is not from any pride on 
my part— as a free man, and with the know- 
ledge which I possess, without taking into 
consideration my position in the world, and 
my distinguished fortune, I really do wish 
that you would say ' you ' to me/' ^ 

^ It is as well to remark here, that in Danish, as well as 
in German and other continental languages, the second 
person singular is only made use of in addressing intimate 
friends, or when speaking to inferiors. The shadow being 
now become an important personage, does not like to hear 
an expression which reminds him of the station he formerly 
occupied : but what is still more amusing, is the offer he 
makes later to the 'beamed man," to say "thou" to him ; 
as though the " learned man'' were his servant, and he, the 
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" I am sure I beg pardon," said the learned 
man ; ^^ it is an old habit that one cannot 
get rid of so easily. You are perfectly right, 
and I will remember it. But now tell me 
aU that you saw.'' 

** All !" said the shadow; " for I saw all, 
and I know all." 

" How did it look, then, in the inner apart- 
ments V* asked the learned man. '* Was it 
there as in a cool grove — as in a holy tem- 
ple ? Were the chambers like the star-lit 
heaven, when one stands on the tops of the 
loffty mountains ?" 

" All was there," said the shadow. " I 
viras, it is true, not quite in the interior, 
I remained in the outermost room in the 
twilight ; but I had an excellent place there. 



shadow, master. But, as in English we are not accus- 
tomed to make such differences in the use of the pronoun, 
this characteristic trait must strike less forcibly.— (Note of 
the Translator.) 
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I saw all, and I know all. I have been in 
the ante-chamber of the court of Poesy.'" 

" But what did you see there ? Did the 
gods of bygone ages pass through the great 
halls? did the heroes of old meet there in 
battle ? were lovely children playing there, 
and did they relate their dreams 1 " 

" I tell you that I have been there ; and, 
therefore, you will please to comprehend 
that I saw all that was to be seen. K you 
had come thither, you would, not have re- 
mained a human being, but / became one. 
And at the same time I became acquainted 
with my inmost being, with that which is 
innate in me, and I learnt the relationship 
in which I stand to Poesy. Yes, formerly, 
when I was with you, I never thought about 
it; but always — that you know — when the 
sun rose and set I grew to a wondrous size. 
In the moonlight I was almost more observ- 
able than yourself: then I comprehended 
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not my inmost being; in the ante-room it 
revealed itself to me. I became man ! Ma- 
ture came I out again, but you were no 
longer in the warm lands. I was ashamed 
as man to go about as I then went; I 
wanted boots, I wanted clothes, and all that 
human varnish which distinguishes man. I 
took my way — ^yes, I know I may confide it 
to you, you will not put it in any book — 
I took my way under the apron of the cook, 
and there I hid myself. The woman little 
thought how much she sheltered. In the 
evening I went out : I ran about the streets 
in the moonshine ; I stretched myself at full 
length upon the wall, that tickled my back 
so agreeably; I ran to and fro, peeped 
through the highest windows into the draw- 
ingrooms, looked through the roof, looked 
where no one could look, and saw what 
nobody saw, what no one was to see. The 
world is after all a bad world. I would 

D 
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not be one of you men, if it were not for 
the nation which people have got, that it is 
of some importance to be one. I saw the 
most incredible things among women, and 
men, and parents, and *the sweet incom- 
parable children/ I saw what not a soul 
knew anything about, but what they all 
would so gladly have known — evil doings of 
neighbours. If I had written a newspaper, 
how it would have sold ! But I wrote straight 
to the persons themselves, and terror arose 
in the towns to which I came. They were 
so afraid of me, they had such exceeding 
affection for me ! The professor appointed me 
professor, the tailor gave me new clothes,— 
I have a good stock ; the master of the mint 
coined new money for me ; the women said 
that I was handsome ; and so I became the 
man that I now am. And now, then, fare- 
well. Here is my card; I live on the 
sunny side of the bay, and you are sure 
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to find me at homer' And the shadow 
departed. 

"That was really very remarkable," said 
the learned man. 

Months and years elapsed: the shadow 
came again. 

"How d'ye dor asked he. 

"Ah!" said the learned man, "I write 
about the true, the good, and the beautiful ; 
but no one cares to hear anything of the 
sort : I am quite in despair, for I really take 
it much to heart.^^ 

" That is not what I do,'' said the shadow; 
" I grow sleek and fat, and that is what one 
must try for. You don't know how to 
manage with the world; you will make 
yourself ill. You must travel. I am going 
to make a tour next summer ; will you go 
with mel I should rather like to have 
a travelling companion ; will you accompany 
me as my shadow ? It will give me much 
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pleasure to have you ; and as to the journey, 
that I will pay." 

"You probably go very far?" asked the 
learned man. 

" That 's according to the view one takes 
of the matter/^ said the shadow. " A jour- 
ney will do you good. K you will be my 
shadow, all your expenses on the journey 
shall be paid." 

" That is really too much," said the learned 
man. 

" But so is the world," said the shadow, 
"and so it will remain," and he with- 
drew. 

The learned man could not get on at 
all : he was harassed by cares and sorrow ; 
and as to what he uttered about the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, that was . ca- 
viare to the multitude.* At last he got very 
iU. 

* In the original, " what a nutmeg is to a cow." 
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" You are really quite reduced to a shade !'^ 
said people to him ; and the learned man 
shuddered, for he had certain thoughts the 
while. 

" You must go to a bath," said the shadow, 
who came to pay him a visit ; " there is 
nothing else to be done for you. For old 
acquaintance' sake I will take you with me : 
I will pay for the journey, and you must 
write the description of it, and so help 
to amuse me on the road. I shall go to 
a bath : my beard does not grow as I could 
wish ; that is also an illness ; and, however, 
I must have a beard. Come, be sensible, and 
accept my offer : we '11 travel like comrades 
together.*" 

And they set out on their journey ; the 
shadow was now master, and the master 
shadow. They drove together, they rode 
and walked together beside each other, before 
and behind each other, according as the sun 
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stood. The shadow never failed to take the 
place of honour, but this did not surprise 
the learned man ; he had a good heart, and 
was exceedingly gentle and friendly. One 
day he said to the shadow, " As we have in 
such a manner become travelling companions, 
and have besides grown up together from 
dhildhood, let us form a brotherhood with 
one another. 'Thou' sounds so much more 
friendly." 

"You have just said something," replied 
the shadow, who now, you know, was master; 
" which is very kind on your part and very 
openly expressed. Now I will be just as 
open with you. You, being a learned 
man, know well how wonderful nature is. 
There are certain persons who cannot bear 
the smell of brown paper; it makes them 
ill : others cannot endure to hear the scratch- 
ing of a nail on a pane of glass ; it sets 
their teeth on edge. I, for my part, have a 
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little feeling when I hear you say ^Thou' to 
me : I feel myself, as in my former position 
with yon, pressed to the earth by it. You 
see that it is a feeling, not pride : I cannot 
allow you to say * Thou' to me, but I will 
willingly say it to you ; in this way your 
wish will be at least half fulfilled." 

And now the shadow said " Thou" to his 
former master. " That is rather too much of 
a good thing," thought the latter, "that I 
must say * You,' and he call me ' Thou ! ' " 
but he was obliged to put up with it. 

They arrived at a bath, where there were 
many strangers, and among them was a won- 
derfully beautiful damsel, the daughter of a 
king. Her illness was that of her being a 
great deal too sharp-sighted, which was a 
^l0st disquieting affair. 

She remarked immediately that the new- 
comer was quite a different person from all 
the rest. " People say he is here to make 
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his beard grow; but I perceive the real 
cause— he cannot cast a shadow V' 

Her curiosity was now excited ; she there- 
fore at once entered into conversation with 
the foreign gentleman in the promenade. As 
she was a king's daughter, she needed not to 
stand on much ceremony ; she therefore said 
to him at once, " Your illness consists in not 
being able to cast a shadow !'' 

**Your rojul highness must be on the 
road to recovery," said the shadow ; " I know 
your disorder consists in being too sharp- 
sighted; but that is now at an end, your 
royal highness is cured : I happen to have 
a very extraordinary shadow. Do you not 
see the person who always walks beside me ? 
Other men have an ordinary shadow, but I, 
for my part, do not like what is ordinary. 
One often gives one^s servant finer cloth for 
livery than one wears oneself, and so I have 
had my shadow dressed out like a human 
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being ; you see, indeed, that I have even 
given him a shadow. It costs a great deal, 
but I like to have something unlike what one 
usually sees." 

" And have I,'^ thought the princess, " have 
I really recovered? This bath is the best 
there is : in our days water has quite won- 
derful powers. But I shall not go away yet, 
for now it begins to be amusing. The foreign 
prince — ^for prince he must be — ^pleases me 
amazingly. If only his beard do not grow, 
for then he will take his departure.'^ 

The same evening the king's daughter and 
the shadow danced together in the great 
ball-room. She was very light ; he, however, 
was still lighter — such a dancer she had 
never yet seen. She told him from what 
country she was, and he knew the coimtry : 
he had been there, but she was not at home 
at the time. He had looked through the 
windows of the palace, those below as well 
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as those above ; he had learned this and that' 
circumstance, and hence he was able to 
answer the king's daughter, and to make al- 
lusions at which she was greatly astonished. 
He must certainly be the cleverest man in 
the whole world. She felt such respect for 
all he knew, and when she danced with him 
again she fell in love with him, for she had 
nearly seen through him with her eyes. She 
danced with him again, and she was on the 
point of telling him : but she was prudent ; 
she thought on her country and her kingdom, 
and on the many beings over whom she was 
to rule. " He is a sage man,^' said she to 
herself, " and that is good ; he dances, too, 
most exquisitely, — that is also good ; but has 
he besides well-grounded knowledge? That 
is quite as important : he must.be examined,'^ 
And so she immediately put so difficult a 
question to him, that she could not have 
answered it herself; and the shadow made 
a most queer face. 
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" You are unable to answer it," said the 
king's daughter, 

" I learned that already in my childhood/^ 
said the shadow ; " I think my shadow even, 
that is standing yonder in the doorway, would 
be able to reply.'' 

"Your shadow V' said the king's daughter, 
" that were indeed remarkable.'' 

"I do not tell you for certain that he 
can," said the shadow, " but I am inclined 
to think so. He has followed me now for so 
many years, and has heard so much from. ine, 
I am inclined to think so ; but your royal 
highness will allow me to call your attention 
to the circumstance, that he is so proud of 
passing for a man, that to put him in a good 
humour — and that he must be, in order to 
answer rightly — it is absolutely necessary to 
treat him like a human being.'' 

" How very droll !" said the king's daugh- 
ter. 
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" And then they went to the learned man, 
who was standing near the door, and they 
spoke to him of the sun and the moon, of 
the green woods, and about men far off and 
near : and the learned man answered so 
wisely and in so kind a manner. 

" What a man that must be who has so 
wise a shadow ?^ thought she. " It would be 
a real blessing for my people and my king- 
dom, if I were to make choice of him : I 
will do it- " 

And they were soon agreed, the king's 
daughter and the shadow ; but no one was 
to know anything about it until they had 
returned to her kingdom. 

" No one, not even my shadow,^' said he ; 
and he had particular reasons for this. 

They came to the land where the king's 
daughter ruled when she was at home. 

" Hark ye, friend," said the shadow to the 
learned man, "I am now as happy and 
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powerful as anybody can possibly be ; I will 
now do something particular for thee. Thou 
shalt live with me in the palace, drive with 
me in a royal carriage, and have a hundred 
thousand dollars a year ; but by each and 
every one thou must allow thyself to be 
called a shadow, and thou dar'st never say 
that thou wast ever a human being. And 
then, once a year, when I sit in the sun- 
shine on the balcony and shew myself, thou 
must lie at my feet as is meet for a shadow 
to do ; for I will just tell thee I am going to 
maxiy the king's daughter, and this evening 
will be the wedding." 

" No, that is too much to bear,'' said the 
learned man. " I wiU not, I wiU not do it I 
That were to deceive the whole land and the 
king's daughter too ! I will tell all ; that 
I am a man and you a shadow, only that 
you have man's clothes on ! " 

"No one would believe it," said the 
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shadow. " Be prudent, or I will send for the 
guard ! ^^ 

" I will go straight to the king's daugh- 
ter/' said the learned man. 

" But I will go first," said the shadow ; 
*^ and thou goest into prison ! '' And so it 
happened; for the sentries obeyed him 
whom they knew was to marry the king's 
daughter. 

" You tremble ! '' said the king's daughter, 
as the shadow entered ; " has anything hap- 
pened ? You must not be ill to-day ; now 
when we are about to celebrate our mar- 
riage." 

"I have experienced the most frightful 
circumstance that it is possible to experience. 
Think only — ah 1 such a poor shadowy brain 
cannot sustain much — think only, my shadow 
is gone mad, and fancies it is become man, 
and that I — imagine only — ^that / am hig 
shadow V' 
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" Why that is dreadful ! " said the prin- 
cess ; " but is he in confinement ? "' 

" Of course : I am afraid he will never 
recover ! '^ 

" Poor shadow ! " said the princess. " It 
is very unfortunate ; it would be a real kind- 
ness to relieve him from the little remnant 
of his life ; and when I reflect, how, in our 
day, the people are only too willing to take 
part with the lower ranks against the upper, 
it appears to me necessary to put him out of 
the way with all possible privacy/' 

"That is certainly hard, for he was a 
faithful servant,^' said the shadow, and did 
as if he sighed. 

" Tou are such a noble character, said the 
king's daughter, and bowed herself before 
him. 

In the evening the whole town was illu- 
mined, and cannons were fired off — " Boom ! 
Boom ! '^ and the soldiers presented arms — 
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" Dye Y' That was a wedding ! The king's 
daughter and the shadow stepped out upon 
the balcony to shew themselves to the people, 
and to receive one more huzzah ! 

The learned man heard nothing of this 
magnificence, for — he was already executed. 



THE MUGHTY BOY. 



There lived once upon a time an old poet^ 
a thoroughly kind old poet. As he was sit- 
ting one evening in his room, a dreadful 
storm arose without, and the rain streamed 
down from heaven; but the old poet sat 
warm and comfortable in his chimney-comer, 
where the fire blazed and the roasting apple 
hissed. 

" Those who have not a roof over their 
heads will be wetted to the skin," said the 
good old poet. 

" Oh let me in! let me in! I am cold, and 
I 'm so wet 1" exclaimed suddenly a child, 
that stood crying at the door and knocking 

E 
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for admittance, while the rain poured down 
and the wind made all the windows ra,ttle. 

"Poor thing P said the old poet, as he 
went to open the door. There stood a little 
boy, quite naked, and the water ran down 
from his long golden hair ; he trembled with 
cold, and had he not come into a warm room 
he would most certainly have perished in 
the frightful tempest. 

" Poor child P said the old poet, as he took 
the boy by the hand. " Come in, come in, 
and I will soon restore thee ! Thou shalt 
have wine and roasted apples, for thou art 
verily a charming child ! " And the boy 
was so really. His eyes were like two 
bright stars ; and although the water trickled 
down his hair, it waved in beautiful curls. 
He looked exactly like a little angel, but he 
was so pale, and his whole body trembled 
with cold. He had a nice little bow in iis 
hand, but it was quite spoiled by the rain, 
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and the tints of his many-coloured arrows 
ran one into the other. 

The old poet seated himself beside his 
hearth, and took the little fellow on his lap; 
he squeezed the water out of his dripping 
hair, warmed his hands between his own^ 
and boiled for him some sweet wine. Then 
the boy recovered, his cheeks again grew 
rosy, he jumped down from the lap where 
he was sitting, and danced round the kind 
old poet. 

"You are a merry fellow,^ said the old 
man ; " what 's your name T 

" My name is Cupid," answered the boy. 
" Don't you know me \ There lies my bow ; 
it shoots well, I can assure you I Look, the 
weather is now clearing up, and the moon is 
shining clear again through the window." 

"Why, your bow is quite spoiled >^ said 
the old poet. 

" That were sad indeed," said the boy. 
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and he took the bow in his hand and ex- 
amined it on every side. "Oh, it is dry 
again, and is not hurt at all ; the string is 
quite tight. I will try it directly." And 
he bent his bow, took aim, and shot an 
arrow at the old poet, right into his heart. 
" You see now that my bow was not spoil- 
ed,'' said he, laughing ; and away he ran. 

The naughty boy ! to shoot the old poet 
in that way ; he who had taken him into 
his warm room, who had treated him so 
kindly, and who had given him warm wine 
and the very best apples ! 
. The poor poet lay on the earth and wept, 
for the arrow had really flown into his heart. 

"Fie!'' said he, "how naughty a boy 
Cupid is ! I will tell all children about him, 
that they may take care and not play with 
him, lor he will only cause them sorrow and 
many a heart-ache.'* 

And all good children to whom he related 
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this story, took great heed of this naughty 
Cupid ; but he made fools of them still, for 
he is astonishingly cunning. When the 
university students come from the lectures, 
he runs beside them in a black coat, and 
with a book under his arm. It is quit^ 
impossible for them to know him, and they 
walk along with him arm in arm, as if he, 
too, were a student like themselves ; and 
then, unperceived, he thrusts an arrow to 
their bosom* When the young maidens 
come from being examined by the clergy- 
man, or go to church to be confirmed, there 
he is again close behind them. Yes, he is 
for ever following people. At the play he 
sits in the great chandelier and bums in 
bright flames, so that people think it is 
really a flame, but they soon discover it is 
something else. He roves about in the gar- 
den of the palace and upon the ramparts : 
yes, once he even shot your father and 
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mother right in the heart. Ask them only, 
and you will hear what they'll tell you. 
Oh, he is a naughty boy, that Cupid : you 
must never have anything to do with him. 
He is for ever ranning after everybody. 
Only think, he shot an arrow once at your 
old grandmother ! But that is a long time 
ago, and it is all past now ; however, a thing 
of that sort she never forgets. Fie, naughty 
Cupid I . But now you know him, and you 
know too how ill-behaved he is ! 



THE TWO NEIGHBOURING FAMILIES. 



One really might have thought something 
of importance was going on in the duck- 
pond, but there was nothing going on. All 
the ducks that were resting tranquilly on 
the water, or were standing in it on theii* 
heads — ^for that they were able to do — ■ 
swam suddenly to the shore : you <;ould see 
in the wet ground the traces of their feet^ 
and hear their quacking far and near. The 
water, which but just now was smooth and 
bright as a mirror, was quite put into com- 
motion. Before, one saw every tree T:e* 
fleeted in it, every bush that was^ near : the 
old farm-house, with the holes in the roof 
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and with the swallow's nest under the eaves ; 
but principally, however, the great rose-bush, 
sown, as it were, with flowers. It covered 
the wall, and hung forwards over the water, 
in which one beheld the whole as in a pic- 
ture, except that everything was upside 
down ; but when the water was agitated, all 
swam away and the picture was gone. Two 
duck's feathers^ which the fluttering ducks 
had lost, were rocking to and fro : suddenly 
they flew forwards as if the wind were com- 
ing, but it did not come ; they were, there- 
fore, obliged to remain where they were, and 
the water grew quiet and smooth again, and 
again the roses reflected themselves — they 
were so beautiful, but that they did not know, 
for nobody had told them. The sun shone 
in between the tender leaves — all breathed 
the most beautiful fragrance ; and to them 
it was as with us, when right joyfuUy we 
filled with the thought of our happiness. 
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" How beautiful is existence !*' said each 
rose. "There is but one thing I should 
wish for, — to kiss the sun, because it is so 
bright and warm.* The roses yonder, too, 
below in the water, the exact image of our- 
selves — them also I should like to kiss, and 
the nice little birds below in their nest. 

I 

There are some above, too ; they stretch out 
their heads and chirrup quite loud : they 
have no feathers at all, as their fathers and 
mothers have. They are good neighbours, 
those below as well as those above. How 
beautiful existence is !" 

The young birds above and below — ^those 
below of course the reflection only in the 

• In Danish the sun is of the feminine gender, and not, 
as with us, when personified, spoken of as " he.'* We beg 
to make this observation, lest the roses' ynsh. " to kiss the 
sun" be thought unmaidenly. We are anxious, also, to 
remove a stumbling-block, which might pefchance trip up 
exquisitely-refined modem notions, sadly shocked, no doubt, 
as they would be, at such an apparent breach of modesty 
and decorum. — (Note of the Translator.) 
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water — were sparrows : . their parents were 
likewise sparrows ; and they had taken pos- 
session of the empty swallow's nest of the . 
preceding year, and now dwelt therein as if 
it had been their own property. 

" Are those little duck children that are . 
swimming there V asked the young sparrows, 
when they discovered the duck's feathers on 
the water. 

" If you will ask questions, do let them 
be a little rational at least,^' said the mother. 
*' Don't you see that they are feathers, living 
stuff for clothing such as I wear, and such as 
you will wear also ? But ours is finer. I 
should, however, be glad if we had it up 
here in our nest, for it keeps one warm. I am 
curious to know at what the ducks were so 
frightened ; at us, surely not ; 'tis true I 
said ' chirp ' to you rather loud. In reality, 
the thick-headed roses ought to know, but 
they know nothing; they only gaze on them- 
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selves and smell : for my part, I am heartily 
tired of these neighbours." 

"Listen to the charming little birds 
above/' said the roses, " they begin to want 
to sing too, but they cannot as yet. How- 
ever, they will do so by and bye: what 
pleasure that must afford ! It is so pleasant 
to have such merry neighbours ! '' 

Suddenly two horses came galloping along 
to be watered. A peasant boy rode on one, 
and he had taken off all his clothes except 
his large broad black hat. The youth 
whistled like a bird, and rode into the pond 
where it was deepest ; and as he passed by 
the rose-bush he gathered a rose and stuck 
it in his hat ; and now he fancied himself 
very fine, and rode on. The other roses 
looked after their sister, and asked each 
other, " Whither is she going ? '* but that 
no one knew. 

" I should like to go out into. the. world,'* 
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thought one ; " yet here at home amid our 
foliage it is also beautiful. By day the sun 
shines so warm, and in the night the sky 
shines stiU more beautifully; we can see 
that through all the little holes that are in 
it." By this they meant the stars, but they 
did not know any better. 

" We enliven the place/' said the mamma 
sparrow; "and the swallow's nest brings 
luck, so people say, and therefore people are 
pleased to have us. But our neighbours! 
Such a rose-bush against the wall produces 
damp; it will doubtless be cleared away, 
and then, perhaps, some com at least may 
grow there. The roses are good for nothing 
except to look at and to smell, and, at most, 
to put into one's hat. Every year — ^that I 
know from my mother — they fall away ; 
the peasant's wife collects them together and 
strews salt among them ; they then receive a 
French name which I neither can nor care to 
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pronounce, and are put upon the fire, when 
thej are to give a pleasant odour. Look 
ye, such is their life ; they are only here to 
please the eye and nose ! And so now you 
know the whole matter.'' 

As the evening came on, and the gnats 
played in the warm air and in the red 
clouds, the nightingale came and sang to 
the roses ; sang that the beautiful is as the 
sunshine in this world, and that the beauti^ 
ful lives for ever. But the roses thought 
that the nightingale sang his own praise, 
which one might very well have fancied; 
for that the song related to them, of that 
they never thought : they rejoiced in it, how. 
ever, and meditated if perhaps all the little 
sparrows could become nightingales too. 

" I understood the song of that bird qtdte 
welir said the young sparrows; "one word 
only was not quite clear to me. What was 
the meaning of ' the beautiful ? * '^ 
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" That is nothing/' said the mamma spar- 
row; "that is only something external. Yon- 
der at the mansion, where the pigeons have 
H house of their own, and where every day 
peas and com is strewn before them-— I 
have myself eaten there with them, and you 
shall, too, in time; tell me what company 
you keep, and I '11 tell you who you are — 
yes, yonder at the mansion they have got 
two birds with green necks and a comb on 
their head ; they can spread out their tail 
like a great wheel, and in it plays every 
colour, that it quite hurts one's eyes to look 
at it. These birds are called peacocks, and 
that is * THE BEAUTIFUL.' They only want 
to be plucked a little, and then they would 
not look at all different from the rest of us. 
I would already have plucked them, if they 
had not been quite so big." 

" I will pluck them,'' chirped the smallest 
spaiTow, that as yet had not a single feather. 
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In the peasant's cottage dwelt a young 
married couple ; they loved each other 
dearly, and were industrious and active: 
everything in their house looked so neat 
and pretty. On Sunday morning early the 
young woman came out, gathered a handful 
of the most beautiful roses, and put them 
into a glass of water, which she placed oil 
the shelf. 

**Now I see that it is Sunday," said the 
man, and kissed his little wife. They sat 
down, read in the hymn-book, and held each 
other by the hand : the sun beamed on the 
fresh roses and on the young married couple. 

^ This is really too tiring a sight," said 
the mamma sparrow, who from her nest 
could look into the room, and away she 
flew. 

The next Sunday it was the same, for 
every Sunday fresh roses were put in the 
glass ; yet the rose-tree bloomed on equally 
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beautiful The young sparrows had now 
feathers, and wanted much to fly with their 
mother; she, however, would not allow it, 
so they were forced to remain. OS she 
flew; but, however, it happened, before she 
was aware, she got entangled in a springe 
of horse-hair, which some boys had set upon 
a bough. The horse-hair drew itself tightly 
round her leg, so tightly as though it would 
cut it in two. That was an agony, a fright ! 
The boys ran to the spot and caught bold of 
the bird, and that too in no very gentle 
manner. 

"It's only a sparrow,'' said they; but 
they, nevertheless, did not let her fly, but 
took her home with them, and every time 
she cried they gave her a tap on the beak. 

There stood in the farm-yard an old man, 
who knew how to make shaving-soap and 
soap for washing, in square cakes as well as 
in round balls. He was a merry, wandering 
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old man. When he saw the sparrow that 
the boys had caught, and which, as they 
said, they did not care about at all, he 
asked, " Shall we make something very fine 
of him 1 " Mamma sparrow felt an icy 
coldness creep over her. Out of the box, 
in which were the most beautiful colours, 
the old man took a quantity of gold leaf, 
and the boys were obliged to go and fetch 
the white of an egg, with which the sparrow 
was painted all over; on this the gold was 
stuck, and mamma sparrow was now en- 
tirely gilded: but she did not think of 
adornment, for she trembled in every limb. 
And the soap-dealer tore a bit off the lining 
of his old jacket, cut scollops in it so that 
it might look like a cock's comb, and stuck 
it on the head of the bird. 

"Now, then, you shall see master gold- 
coat fly,'' said the old man, and let the 
sparrow go, who, in deadly fright, flew off^ 
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illumined by the beaming sun. How he 
shone ! All the sparrows, even a crow, al- 
though an old fellow,, were much frighten- 
ed at the sight ; they, however, flew on after 
him, in order to learn what foreign bird it 
was. 

Impelled by anguish and terror, he flew 
homewards : he was near falling exhausted 
to the earth. The crowd of pursuing birds 
increased; yes, some indeed even tried to 
peck at him. 

" Look ! there 's a fellow ! Look ! there's 
a fellow ! " screamed they all. 

" Look ! there 's a fellow ! Look ! there 's 
a fellow ! " cried the young sparrows, as the 
old one approached the nest. " That, for 
certain, is a young peacock; all sorts of 
colours are playing in his feathers : it quite 
hurts one's eyes to look at him, just as 
our mother told us. Chirp ! chirp ! That 
is the beautiful!" And now they began 
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pecking at the bird with their little beaks, 
so that it was quite impossible for the 
sparrow to get into the nest: he was so 
sadly used that he could not even say 
" Chirrup/' still less, "Why, 1 am your 
own mother ! " The other birds, too, now 
set upon the sparrow, and plucked out fea- 
ther after feather; so that at last he fell 
bleeding in the rose-bush below. 

"Oh! poor thing I" said all the roses, 
"be quieted; we will hide you. Lean your 
little head on us." 

The sparrow spread out his wings once 
more, then folded them close to his body, 
and lay dead in the midst of the family 
who were his neighbours, — the beautiful 
fresh roses. 

" Chirp ! chirp ! " sounded from the nest. 
"Where can our mother be? It is quite 
inconceivable ! It cannot surely be a trick 
of hers by which she means to tell us that 
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we are now to provide for ourselves ? She 
has left us the house as an inheritance; 
but to which of us is it exclusively to be- 
long, when we ourselves have families 1 " 

" Yes, that will never do that you jstay 
here with me when my household is in- 
creased by the addition of a wife and chil- 
dren," said the smallest. 

" I shall have, I should think, more wives 
and children than you," said the second. 

"But I am the eldest," said the third. 
They all now grew passionate; they beat 
each other with their wings, pecked with 
their beaks, when, plump! one after the 
other was tumbled out of the nest. There 
they lay with their rage ; they turned their 
heads on one side, and winked their eyes 
as they looked upward : that was their way 
of playing the simpleton. They could fly 
a little, and by practice they learned to do 
so still better ; and they finally were una- 
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nimous as to a sign by which, when at 
some future time they should meet again 
in the world, they might recognise each 
other. It was to consist in a " Chirrup ! " 
and in a thrice-repeated scratching on the 
ground with the left leg. 

The young sparrow that had been left 
behind in the nest spread himself out to 
his full size. He was now, you know, a 
householder; but his grandeur did not last 
long : in the night red fire broke through 
the windows, the flames seized on the roof, 
the dry thatch blazed up high, the whole 
house was burnt, and the young sparrow 
with it; but the young married couple 
escaped, fortunately, with life. When the 
sun rose again, and everything looked so 
refreshed and invigorated, as after a peace- 
ful sleep, there was nothing left of the 
cottage except some charred black beams 
leaning against the chimney, which now 
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was its own master. A great deal of smoke 
still rose from the ground, but without, 
quite uninjured, stood the rose-bush, fresh 
and blooming, and mirrored every flower, 
every branch in the clear water. 

" Oh ! how beautifully the roses are 
blooming in front of the burnt-down house!'' 
cried a passer-by. " It is impossible to fan- 
cy a more lovely picture. I must have 
that ! " 

And the man took a little book with 
white leaves out of his pocket : he was a 
painter, and with a pencil he drew the 
smoking house, the charred beams, and the 
toppling chimney, which now hung over 
more and more. But the large and blooming 
rose-tree, quite in the foreground, afforded 
a magnificent sight ; it was on its account 
alone that the whole picture had been 
made. 

Later in the day two of the sparrows* 
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who had been bom here passed by. "Where 
is the house?" asked they. "Where the 
nest? Chirp! chirp! All is burnt down, 
and our strong brother, — ^that is what he 
has got for keeping the nest. The roses 
have escaped well ; there they are yet stand- 
ing with their red cheeks. They, forsooth, 
do not mourn at the misfortune of their 
neighbours. 1 have no wish whatever to 
address them ; and, besides, it is very ugly 
here, that's my opinion." And off and 
away they flew. 

On a beautiful, bright, sunny autumn 
day — one might almost have thought it 
was still the middle of summer — the pi- 
geons were strutting about the dry and 
nicely-swept court-yard in front of the 
great steps — black and white and party- 
coloured — and they shone in the sunshine. 
The old mamma pigeon said to the young 
ones : « Fonn yourselves in groups, form 
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yourselves in groups, for that makes a much 
hotter appearance." 

"What little hrown creatures are those 
running about amongst us 1 '' asked an old 
pigeon, whose eyes were green and yeUow. 
" Poor little brownies ! poor little brown- 
ies ! " 

" They are sparrows : we have always 
had the reputation of being kind and gen- 
tle ; we will, therefore, allow them to pick 
up the grain with us. They never mix in 
the conversation, and they scrape a leg so 
prettily." 

Yes, they scratched three times with 
their leg, and with the left leg too, and 
said also "Chirrup!" It is by this they 
recognised each other ; for they were three 
sparrows out of the nest of the house that 
had been burnt down. 

" Very good eating here," said one of the 
sparrows. The pigeons strutted round each 
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other, drew themselves up, and had inward- 
ly their own views and opinions. 

" Do you see the cropper pigeon ? ^' said 
one of the others. "Do you see how she 
swallows the peas ? She takes too many, 
and the very best into the bargain T — "Coo I 
coo ! '' — " How she puts up her top-knot, the 
ugly, mischievous creature !" — " Coo ! coo ! 
coo ! " 

And every eye sparkled with malice. 
"Form yourselves in groups! form your- 
selves in groups ! Little brown creatures ! 
Poor little brownies! Coo! coo!'^ So it 
went on unceasingly, and so will they go 
on chattering in a thousand years to come. 

The sparrows ate right bravely. They 
listened attentively to what was said, and 
even placed themselves in a row, side by side, 
with the others. It was not at all becoming 
to them, however. They were now satisfied, 
and they therefore quitted the pigeons, and 
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exchanged opinions about them; nestled 
along under the garden palisades, and, as 
they found the door of the room open that 
led upon the lawn, one of them, who was 
filled to satiety, and was therefore over-bold, 
hopped upon the threshold. "Chirrup!"^ 
said he, " I dare to venture !" 

" Chirrup r said another, "I dare, too, 
and more besides !" and he hopped into the 
chamber. No one was present : the third 
saw this, and flew still further into the room, 
calling out, "Either all or nothing! How- 
ever, 'tis a curious human nest that we have 
here ; and what have they put up there ? 
What is that r 

Close in front of the sparrows bloomed the 
roses ; they mirrored themselves in the water, 
and the charred rafters leaned against the 
over-hanging chimney. But what can that 
be 1 how comes this in the room of the man- 
sion 1 And all three sparrows were about to 
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fly away over the roses and the chimney, 
but they flew against a flat wall. It was all 
a picture, a large, beautiful picture, which 
the painter had executed after the little 
sketch. 

" Chirrup ! " said the sparrows, " it is 
nothing! It only looks like something. 
Chirrup ! That is the beautiful ! Can you 
comprehend it ? I cannot !'' And away they 
flew, for people came into the room. 

Days and months passed, the pigeons had 
often cooed, the sparrows had suffered cold 
in winter, and in summer lived right joUily ; 
they were all betrothed and married, or what- 
ever you choose to call it. They had young 
ones, and each naturally considered his the 
handsomest and the cleverest : one flew here, 
another there ; and if they met they recog- 
nised each other by the " Chirrup !'' and by 
the thrice-repeated scratching with the left 
leg. The eldest sparrow had remained an 
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old maid, who had no nest and no family : 
her favourite notion was to see a large town, 
so away she flew to Copenhagen. 

There one beheld a large house, painted 
with many bright colours, quite close to the 
canal, in which lay many barges laden with 
earthen pots and apples. The windows were 
broader below than above, and when the 
sparrow pressed through, every room appeared 
like a tulip, with the most varied colours 
and shades, but in the middle of the tulip 
white men were standing: they were of 
marble, some, too, were of plaister ; but when 
viewed with a sparrow's eyes, they are the 
same. Up above on the roof stood a metal 
chariot, with metal horses harnessed to it ; 
and the goddess of victory, also of metal, held 
the reins. It was Thorwaldsen's Museum. 

"How it shines! How it shines!" said 
the old maiden sparrow. " That, doubtless, 
is the beautiful. Chirrup ! But here it is 
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larger than a peacock!'^ She remembered 
still what her mother, when she was a child, 
had looked upon as the grandest among all 
beautiful things. The sparrow flew down 
into the court : all was so magnificent ! 
Palms and foliage were painted on the walls. 
In the middle of the court stood a large, 
blooming rose-tree; it spread out its fresh 
branches, with its many roses, over a grave. 
Thither flew the old maiden sparrow, for 
she saw there many of her sort. " Chirrup!" 
and three scrapes with the left leg. Thus 
had she often saluted, from one year's end to 
the other, and nobody had answered the 
greeting — for those who are once separated 
do not meet again every day — till at last 
the salutation had grown into a habit. But 
to-day, however, two old sparrows and one 
young one answered with a " Chirrup !'' and 
with a thrice-repeated scrape of the left leg. 
" Ah, good day, good day !'' It was tvrc^ 
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old birds from the nest, and a little one be- 
sides, of the family. " That we should meet 
here ! It is a very grand sort of place, but , 
there is nothing to eat here : that is the 
beautiful ! Chirrup !'' 

And many persons advanced from the side 
apartments, where the magnificent marble 
figures stood, and approached the grave that 
hid the great master who had formed the 
marble figures. All stood with glorified 
countenances around Thorwaldsen's grave, 
and some picked up the shed rose-leaves and 
carefully guarded them. They had come 
from far — one from mighty England, others 
from Germany and France : the most lovely 
lady gathered one of the roses and hid it in 
her bosom. Then the sparrows thought that 
the roses governed here, and that the whole 
house had been built on account of them. 
Now, this seemed to them, at all events, too 
much ; however, as it was for the roses that 
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the persons shewed all their love, they would 
remain no longer. "Chirrup!" said they, 
and swept the floor with their tails, and 
winked with one eye at the roses. They 
had not looked at them long before they con- 
vinced themselves that they were their old 
neighbours. And they really were so. The 
painter who had drawn the rose-bush beside 
the burned-down house, had afterwards ob- 
tained permission to dig it up, and had given 
it to the architect— for more beautiful roses 
had never been seen— and the architect had 
planted it on Thorwaldsen's grave, where it 
bloomed as a symbol of the beautiful, and 
gave up its red fragrant leaves to be carried 
to distant lands as a remembrance. 

" Have you got an appointment here in 
town V asked the sparrows. 

And the roses nodded : they recognised 
their brown neighbours, and rejoiced to see 
them again. " How delightful it is to live 
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and to bloom, to see old friends again, and 
every day to look on happy faces ! It is as 
if every day were a holy-day/' 

" Chirrup !'' said the sparrows. " Yes, it 
is in truth our old neighbours ; their origin 
— ^from the pond — is still quite clear in our 
memory ! Chirrup ! How they have risen 
in the world ! Yes, Fortune favours some 
while they sleep ! Ah ! there is a withered 
leaf that I see quite plainly." And they 
pecked at it so long till the leaf fell off ; and 
the tree stood there greener and more fresh, 
the roses gave forth their fragrance in the 
sunshine over Thorwaldsen's grave, with 
whose immortal name they were united. 



THE DARNING-NEEDLE. 



There was once upon a time a danung- 
needle, that imagmed itself so fine, that at 
last it fancied it was a sewing-needle. 

"Now, pay attention, and hold me 
firmly r said the darning-needle to the 
fingers that were taking it out. " Do not 
let me fall! If I fall on the ground, I 
shaU certainly never be found again, so fine 
ami" 

"Plretty well as to that,'' answered the 
fingers; and so saying, they took hold of 
it by the body. 

"Look, I come with a train T said the 

G 
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darning-needle, drawing a long thread after 
it, but there was no knot to the thread. 

The fingers directed the needle against 
an old pair of shoes belonging to the 
cook. The upper-leather was torn, and it 
was now to be sewed together. 

" That is vulgar work/' said the needle ; 
"I can never get through it. I shall 
break ! I shall break r And it really did 
break. " Did I not say so ? " said the needle ; 
" I am too delicate."' 

"ITow it's good for nothing," said the 
fingers, but they were obliged to hold it 
still; the cook dropped sealing-wax upon 
it, and pinned her neckerchief together 
with it. 

"Well, now I am a breast-pin,'' said the 
darning-needle. "I was sure I should be 
raised to honour : if one is something, one 
is sure to get on!" and at the same time 
it laughed inwardly ; for one can never 
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see when a darning-needle laughs. So there 
it sat now as proudly as in a state-carriage, 
and looked around on every side. 

"May I take the liberty to inquire if 
you are of gold?" asked the needle of a 
pin that was its neighbour. "You have 
a splendid exterior, and a head of your 
own, but it is small, however. You must 
do what you can to grow, for it is not every 
one that is bedropped with sealing-wax !" 
And then the darning-needle drew itself up 
so high that it fell out of the kerchief, 
and tumbled right into the sink, which the 
cook was at that moment rinsing out. 

" Now we are going on our travels,^' 
said the needle. "If only I do not get 
lost !^' But it really did get lost. 

" I am too delicate for this world !" said 
the needle, as it lay in the sink, " but I 
know who I am, and that is always a con- 
solation ;" and the darning-needle main- 
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tained its proud demeanour, and lost none 
of its good-humour. 

And all sorts of things swam over it — 
shavings, straws, and scraps of old news- 
papers. 

"Only look how they sail by," said the 
needle. " They do not know what is 
hidden below them ! I stick fast here : 
here I sit. Look! there goes a shaving; 
it thinks of nothing in the world but of 
itself — but of a shaving! There drifts a 
straw ; and how it tacks about, how it turns 
round ! Think of something else beside your- 
self, or else perhaps you 11 run against a 
stone ! There swims a bit of a newspaper. 
What 's written there is long ago forgotten, 
and yet out it spreads itself, as if it were 
mighty important ! I sit here patient and 
still: I know who I am, and that I shall 
remain after all !" 

One day there lay something close beside 
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the needle. It glittered so splendidly, that 
the needle thought it must be a diamond ; 
but it was only a bit of a broken bottle, and 
because it glittered the darning-needle ad- 
dressed it, and introduced itself to the other 
as a breast-pin. 

" You are, no doubt, a diamond T 

"Yes, something of the sort'^ And so 
each thought the other something very pre- 
cious, and they talked together of the world, 
and of how haughty it is. 

" I was with a certain miss, in a little box,^' 
said the darning-needle, " and this miss was 
cook ; and on each hand she had five fingers. 
In my whole life I have never seen anything 
so conceited as these fingers ! And yet they 
were only there to take me out of the box 
and to put me back into it again ! " 

" Were they, then, of noble birth V^ asked 
the broken bottle. 

"Noble!" said the darning-needle; "no. 
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but high-minded ! There were five brothers, 
all descendants of the ' Finger' family. They 
always kept together, although they were of 
diflFerent lengths. The outermost one, little 
Thumb, was short and stout ; he went at 
the side, a little in front of the ranks :. he 
had, too, but one joint in his back, so that 
he could only make one bow ; but he said, if a 
man were to cut him off, such an one were 
no longer fit for military service. Sweet- 
tooth, the second finger, pryed into what was 
sweet, as well as into what was sour, pointed 
to the sun and moon, and he it was that 
gave stress when they wrote. Longman, the 
third brother, looked at the others con- 
temptuously over his shoulder. Goldrim, the 
fourth, wore a golden girdle round his body; 
and the little Peter Playallday did nothing 
at all, of which he was very proud. 'Twas 
boasting, and boasting, and nothing but boast- 
ing, and so away I went." 
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" And . now we sit here and glitter/^ said 
the broken glass bottle. 

At the same moment more water came 
along the. gutter; it streamed over the 
sides and carried the bit of bottle away 
with it. 

" Well, that 's an advancement," said the 
darning-needle. " I remain where I am : I 
am too fine ; but that is just my pride, and 
as such is to be respected/^ And there 
it sat so proudly, and had many grand 
thoughts. 

"I should almost think that I was born 
of a sunbeam^ so fine am 1 1 It seems to 
me, too, as if the sunbeams were always 
seeking me beneath the surface of the wa- 
ter. Ah! I am so fine, that my mother 
is unable to find me ! Had I my old eye 
that broke, I verily think I could weep; 
but I would not — weep ! no, it 's not gen- 
teel to weep ! " 
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One day two boys came rummaging about 
in the sink, where they found old nails, £Eur« 
things, and such sort of things. It was dirty 
work; however, they took pleasure in it 

" Oh I'' cried one who had pricked himself 
with the needle, " there 's a fellow for you." 

'^ I am no fellow, I am a lady I" said the 
darning-needle; but no one heard it. The 
sealing-wax had worn off, and it had become 
quite black ; but bliu;k makes one look more 
slender, and the needle fancied it looked 
more delicate than ever. 

'^ Here comes an egg-shell sailing along!" 
said the boys ; and then they stuck the needle 
upright in the egg-shell. 

"The walls white, and myself black,^ 
said the needle. " That is becoming I People 
can see me now 1 If only I do not get sea- 
sick, for then I shall snap.** 
But it was not sea-sick, and did not snap. 

'^It is good for sea-sickness to have a 
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stomach of steel, and not to forget that one 
is something more than a human being ! 
Now my sea-sickness is over. The finer one 
is, the more one can endure \" 

" Crack !'' said the egg-shell : a wheel went 
over it. 

" Good heavens ! how heavy that presses!'' 
said the needle. " Now I shall be sea-sick ! 
I snap ! " But it did not snap, although a 
wheel went over it. It lay there at full length, 
and there it may lie still. 



THE OLD STREET LAMP. 



Did you ever hear the story of the old 
street lamp ? 'Tis true, it is not so very 
wonderfully amusing ; however, one may very 
well Usten to it once at any rate. 

The lamp in question was a right honest 
old lamp, that had seen many and many a 
year, and was now to retire from service. 
For the last time it stuck up atop of the 
lamp-post and illumined the jstreet : its feel- 
ings were like those of some old supernu- 
merary in the ballet, who dances for the last 
time, and the day after sits quite forgotten, in 
her garret. The lamp was in a terriblie state 
of anxiety about the morrow, fpr it knew 
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that it would appear for the first time before 
the burgomaster and town-council in order 
to be examined, and that they might see 
whether it was still fit for service or not. 

There and then would be decided whether 
in future its light was to illumine the inha- 
bitants of one of the suburbs, or to shine in 
some factory, out in the country: perhaps 
its path might lead straight to some iron-> 
foundry, and into the smelting furnace. In 
this case, it is true, there was no knowing 
what it might not become ; but the thought, 
whether it would be able to retain a recx)l- 
lection that it had once been a street lampi 
troubled it exceedingly. Happen as it might, 
so much was certain, that it would be sepa- 
rated from the watchman and his wife, who 
looked upon the lamp as a part of their 
family. When the lamp was put up for the 
first time the watchman was a young and 
active man, and it happened that just at the 
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very same hour he entered upon the duties 
of his office — heigho ! that was indeed a long 
time ago, since the one became a lamp and 
the other a watchman. His wife was at that 
time a little proud, and it was only when she 
passed by of an evening that she honoured 
the lamp with a look, by day never ; but 
now of late years, when all three, the watch- 
man, his wife, and the lamp, were grown old, 
the woman had also tended it, had cleaned 
it, and supplied it with oil. The old mar- 
ried couple were downright honest. 

It was the last evening to be passed in 
the street, and to-morrow it must go to the 
town-hall : these were two dismal thoughts, 
so it was no wonder if the lamp did not 
bum brightly. But many other thoughts 
occupied it. . To how many had it given 
light — how much had it seen ! as much, per- 
haps, as the burgomaster and the town- 
council ; however, it did not give vent to its 
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thoughts, for it was a good loyal old lamp, 
that would not oflFend any body, least of all 
the authorities. Full many a thing occurred 
to it, and occasionally the flame brightened : 
at such moments it had a feeling that it 
would not be entirely forgotten. " At that 
time, there was the handsome young man — 
^tis true it 's a long time ago now — he had a 
note on rose-coloured paper with gold edge, 
the writing was as fine as though it were a 
lady's hand. Twice did he read it and kiss 
it, and looked up to me with eyes that said 
quite plainly, * I am the happiest of men ! ' 
Only he and I knew what was written in 
this the first letter of his beloved. Ah ! I 
remember too another pair of eyes. How 
wonderfully thought can overleap time and 
space ! There was a funeral in the street : 
the beautiful young wife reposed on the 
most sumptuous hearse, in a coflSn bestrewed 
with flowers and garlands : the numerous 
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torches quite dimmed my light. In front of 
the houses stood crowds of people — they all 
followed the procession ; but when the torches 
were all out of sight, and I looked around, 
there stood a single person leaning against 
my post, who wept. Never shall I forget those 
desponding eyes that looked up to me!" 
These and similar thoughts occupied the old 
street lamp, that shone to-day for the last time. 

The sentry who is relieved from guard 
knows at least who is to take his place, and 
can whisper a few words to him : but the 
lamp did not know its successor, to whom, 
however, it might have given some useful 
hints with regard to rain and fog, have told 
how far upon the pavement the moon-beams 
reached, from which side the wind usually 
blew, &c. 

Beside the gutter stood three persons, who 
intended to introduce themselves to the 
lamp, because they imagined that the place 
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they sought was in the lamp's own gift 
One was a herring's head, that could shine 
in the dark, and fancied it would be a great 
saving of oil if it were placed upon the 
lamp-post. Number 2 was a bit of rotten 
wood that shone also : it was, so it fancied, 
descended from an ancient stock, once the 
ornament of the forest. The third per- 
sonage was a glow-worm : whence this last 
came the lamp could not comprehend ; there 
it was, however, and it could shine too. But 
the rotten wood and the herring's head swore 
by all that was holy, that it only gave light at 
certain times, and for that reason would not 
by any means be taken into account. 

The old lamp declared that none of them 
gave sufficient light to fill the post of street 
lamp ; but this not one of them would 

believe. When they therefore heard that it 
was not the lamp itself that had the disposal 
of the office, they all thought this was a very 
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good thing, for the lamp was in much too 
decayed a state to be able to make a choice. 

At the same moment the wind came blow- 
ing round the comer of the street, and went 
right through the air-holes of the old lamp. 

"What do I hearV' asked the wind ; 
" you are going away to-morrow ! Do I 
meet you here for the last time ? Then I 
must give you something as a parting gift. 
I will so blow into your upper story, that in 
future you will not only be able to call to 
mind all that has happened and all you 
have heard, but within you shaU become so 
clear, that you will see everything which is 
read or spoken of in your presence.^' 

"Oh, that is much indeed, very much,^' 
said the old lamp ; " I thank you heartily. 
If only, I am not melted up.'' 

"That is not so very likely," said the 
wind. " I will now blow memory into you ; 
and if you get a few more such presents, you 

H 
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may then spend your old days pleasantly 
enough." 

" If only I am not melted up," said the 
lamp ; " or, even in this case, should I still 
retain my memory?" 

" Old lamp, be reasonable," said the wind, 
and began to blow. 

At that moment the moon appeared from 
among the clouds. 

" What do you intend to give the lamp ? " 
asked the wind. 

" I shall give nothing," answered the moon. 
^'I am on the wane, and the lamps have 
never given me any light, while I, on the 
contrary, have often enough given light to 
the lamps ;" and with these words the moon 
hid herself again behind the clouds, in order 
not to be exposed to any further demands. 

A drop of water now fell on the lamp, as 
though from the roof of a house ; but the 
drop explained that it came from the grey 
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clouds, and was also a gift, perchance, even 
the very best of all. 

'^ I penetrate your whole frame, so that 
you are rendered capable, in one night if 
you wish it, of becoming rust, and of crum- 
bling away like powder." 

This, however, seemed to the lamp but a 
bad present, and the wind was of the same 
opinion. 

" Will no one give anything more 1 will 
no one give anything more V blew the wind 
as loud as it was able. 

Hereupon a falling star was seen, forming 
a long bright streak of light. 

"What was that?" cried the herring's 
head. " Did I not see a star fall ? I verily 
do believe it was into the lamp that it went. 
If such high persons canvass for this oflSce, 
then truly we may as well give up the mat- 
ter and go about our business." 

And that was what all three did. The 
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old lamp emitted a wondrously bright light. 
It said, " That was a glorious present ! The 
clear stars that have always afforded me the 
greatest pleasure, and which shme so re- 
splendently as I have never been able to do, 
although all my thoughts and all my efforts 
were directed to that end, — the bright stars 
have yet observed me, poor old lamp that 
I am, and have sent me a present consisting 
in the capability of making all that I myself 
remember, and that I see before me as dis- 
tinctly as though it were present, visible 
also to all those whom I love : and in this 
lies truly real pleasure ; for joy that one is 
unable to share with others, is, after all, but 
half enjoyment."" 

" That sentiment does you honour," said 
the wind ; " but for that wax-lights are ac- 
cessary : if they are not lighted in you, all 
your fine abilities will avail others but little. 
You see the stars have not thought of that. 
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they take you and every other sort of illu- 
mination for wax-lights. But now I will lay 
myself to rest ;'* and accordingly the wind 
soon after was at rest. 

" Wax-lights, faith !" said the lamp. " I 
have never had any hitherto, nor is it very 
probable I ever shall. If only I am not 
melted up.'' 

The next day — ^yes, it is better that we 
pass over the next day. The next evening 
the lamp was reposing in a grandfather's 
arm-chair. And guess where ? In the old 
watchman's house! He had begged as a 
favour of the burgomaster and the town- 
council, that, in consideration of his long and 
faithful service, he might be allowed to keep 
the old lamp, which, on the first day of his 
entering office, he had put up and lighted 
himself ; he looked upon it as his child, for 
he had no other: and so the lamp was 
accorded him. 
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It now lay there in the large grandfather's 
chair beside the warm fire ; it felt quite as 
if it had grown bigger, because it filled the 
whole chair alone. 

The old people sat at their supper and 
cast friendly looks towards the lamp, to 
which they would willingly have given a 
place at table. 

'Tis true they dwelt in a cellar full two 
yards deep in the ground, and to reach the 
room you were obliged to go through a stone 
passage ; but when once inside it was right 
warm and comfortable ; there was list nailed 
round the door to keep the wind out, all 
was neat and clean, and there were curtains 
to the bedstead and over the little window. 
In the '^window stood two curious-looking 
flower-pots, which Christian, the sailor, had 
brought with him from the East or West 
Indies. They were only of clay, and repre- 
sented two elephants ; the backs were want- 
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ing, instead of which there grew out of the 
mould with which they were filled, in the 
one the finest cives — that was the kitchen- 
garden — and in the other a large geranium — 
that was the flower-garden. Against the wall 
hung a large coloured print of The Congress 
OF ViEJ!fNA : there they had at one view aU. 
the emperors and kings. A clock with heavy 
leaden weights went " Tick, tack,'' and was, to 
tell the truth, always too fast ; but the old peo- 
ple thought this was better than to be too slow. 
They ate their evening meal, and the lamp 
lay, as already/observed, in the great arm- 
chair close beside the fire. It seemed to the 
lamp as if the whole world were turned 
topsy-turvy ; but when the old watchman 
gazed upon it, and talked about what they 
both had experienced together in rain and 
fog, in the short bright summer nights^ as 
well as in the long nights of winter, in pelt- 
ing snow-storms, when one longed after the 
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passage that led to the snug underground 
dwelling — ^then the old lamp was all right 
again ; it saw everything as plainly as though 
it had just, happened, for, thanks to the wind, 
all was as clear again as heretofore. 

The old people were very busy and active ; 
not a single hour was passed in idleness. 
On Sunday afternoon some book or other 
was brought out — voyages or travels was 
what they liked best — and the old man read 
aloud about Africa, and the vast forests, and 
about the elephants that run wild there; 
and the old woman listened full of attention, 
and cast a stolen glance at the earthen ele- 
phants that served as flower-pots. 

" I can almost fancy it to myself/' said 
she ; and the lamp wished so ardently that a 
wax4ight had been there and Ughted within 
it, for then the old woman would have been 
able to see all, even to the very minutest 
detail, just as the lamp beheld it : the high 
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trees, the thickly interwoven branches, the 
naked black men on horseback, and whole 
herds of elephants that trampled down the 
reeds and bushes with their broad clumsy 
feet. 

" What avail all my abilities, if I can find 
no wax-light,'' sighed the lamp. "They 
have only got oil and tallow candles, and 
that is not sufficient." 

One day a whole heap of wax candle ends 
arrived in the cellar. The larger bits were 
burned, the smaller ones were used by the 
old woman to wax her thread with. Thus 
there were wax-lights enough there ; but no 
one ever thought of sticking a light up in 
the lamp. 

" Here I am, then, with my rare abilities," 
said the lamp. " I hear all within me and am 
not able to cause others to participate in it ; 
they do not know that I am capable of turn- 
ing the whitewashed walls into the most cost- 
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ly tapestiy, into the most beautiful groves, 
into all that they possibly can wish for." 

For the rest the lamp was kept in good 
order, and stood, nicely cleaned, in a cor- 
ner, where it struck everybody. Strangers 
thought it was a great piece of lumber ; but 
the old couple did not mind that, they were 
fond of the lamp and liked to have it there. 

One day — it was the old watchman's 
birthday — :the good woman approached the 
lamp, and said, as she laughed to herself, 
" I ^U have an illumination to-day in honour 
of my old man!^' and the lamp creaked 
with its tin hinges, for it thought, " Well ! 
things do begin to look brighter at last ! *' 
But it did not get beyond its oil, and no 
wax-light made its appearance. The lamp 
burned the whole evening long, and it now 
saw quite clearly that the gift of the stars 
would remain a useless treasure for this life ; 
when suddenly it had a dream, and with 
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such abilities, to dream is no such very great 
art. It seemed as though the old people 
were dead, and the lamp itself had come to 
the foundry to be melted up. At this it 
felt just as uncomfortable as when it was 
obliged to go to the town-hall to be exa- 
mined by the burgomaster and the town- 
council ; but, although it was possessed of 
the power to crumble away at will in rust 
and powder, it, however, did not do so* It 
was flung into the smelting furnace, and 
turned into an iron candlestick for putting 
wax-lights in, as handsome as any one could 
well wish. It had now the form of an angel 
carrying a large bunch of flowers ; and in 
the middle of the flowers the wax-light was 
to be placed. The candlestick had a place 
assigned it on a green writing-table. The 
room was so snug; all round were books, 
and the walls were hung with beautiful pic- 
tures : it was a poet's room. Everything 
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that he thought or wrote shewed itself 
around. Nature changed into thick gloomy 
forests, into pleasant meadows where the 
storks strutted about, into the deck of a 
ship upon the surgj ocean, into the clear 
sky, with all its innumerable stars. 

'^ What abilities I possess ! '' said the lamp, 
awaking. ^^ I could almost wish to be melt- 
ed up. Tet no ! that may not be so long as 
the old couple are alive. They love me for 
my own individual sake — they have kept 
me neat, and supplied me with oil After 
all, I am as well off as the whole congress, 
which they, too, take so much pleasure in 
looking at.*' 

And since then the lamp enjoyed more 
inward tranquillity, and it deserved it too, 
the honest old street lamp ! 



THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL. 



It was terribly cold ; it snowed, and was 
nearly quite dark, and evening — the last 
evening of the year. In this cold and dark- 
ness there went along the street a poor little 
girl, bare-headed, and with naked feet. 
When she left home she had slippers on, it 
is true ; but what was the good of that ? 
They were very large slippers, which her 
mother had hitherto worn; so large were 
they ; and the poor little thing lost them as 
she scuffled away across the street, because 
of two carriages that rolled by dreadfully 
fest. One slipper was nowhere to be found ; 
the other had been laid hold of by an urchin, 
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and off he ran with it ; he thought it would 
do capitally for a cradle when he some day 
or other should have children himself. So 
the little maiden walked on with her tiny 
naked feet, that were quite red and blue 
from cold. She carried a quantity of 
matches in an old apron, and she held a 
bundle of them in her hand. Nobody had 
bought anything of her the whole livelong 
day ; no one had given her a single fiurthing. 

She crept along trembling with cold and 
hunger — a very picture of sorrow, the poor 
little thing! 

The flakes of snow covered her long fair 
hair, which fell in beautiful curls around her 
neck ; but of that, of course, she never once 
now thought. From all the windows the 
candles were gleaming, and it smelt so deli- 
ciously of roast goose, for you know it was 
new year's eve ; yes, of that she thought. 

In a comer formed by two houses, of 
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which one advanced more than the other, 
she seated herself down and cowered to- 
gether. Her little feet she had drawn close 
up to her, but she grew colder and colder, 
and to go home she did not venture, for she 
had not sold any matches and could not bring 
a farthing of money : from her father she 
would certainly get blows, and at home it 
was cold too, for above her she had only the 
roof, through which the wind whistled, even 
though the largest cracks were stopped up 
with straw and rags. 

Her little hands were almost numbed with 
cold. Oh ! a match might afford her a world 
of comfort, if she only dared take a single 
one out of the bundle, draw it against the 
wall, and warm her fingers by it. She drew 
one out. " Rischt !" how it blazed, how it 
burnt! It was a warm, bright flame like 
a candle, as she held her hands over it: 
it was a wonderful light. It seemed really to 
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the little maiden as though she were sitting 
before a large iron stove with burnished 
brass feet and a brass ornament at top. The 
fire burned with such blessed influence ; it 
warmed so delightfully. The little girl had 
already stretched out her feet to warm them 
too ; but — the small flame went out, the 
stove vanished : she had only the remains 
of the burnt-out match in her hand. 

She rubbed another against the wall : it 
burned brightly, and where the light fell on 
the wall, there the wall became transparent 
like a veil, so that she could see into the 
room. On the table was spread a snow- 
white table-cloth; upon it was a splendid 
porcelain service, and the roast goose was 
steaming famously with its stuffing of apple 
and dried plums. And what was still more 
capital to behold was, the goose hopped 
down from the dish, reeled about on the 
floor with knife and fork in its breast, till 
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it came up to the poor little girl ; when — 
the match went out and nothing but the 
thick, cold, damp wall was left behind. She 
lighted another match. Now there she was 
sitting under the most magnificent Christmas 
trees : it was still larger and more decorated 
than that one which she had seen through 
the glass-door in the rich merchant's 
house. 

Thousands of lights were burning on the 
green branches, and gaily-coloured pictures, 
such as she had seen in the shop-windows, 
looked down upon her. The little maiden 
stretched out her hands towards them when 
— the match went out. The lights of the 
Christmas tree rose higher and higher, she 
saw them now as stars in heaven ; one fell 
down and formed a long trail of fire. 

" Some one is just dead ! " said the little 
girl ; for her old grandmother, the only 
person who had loved her, aad. \«\ift ^^)^\>iss^ 
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no more, had told her, that when a star 
falls, a soul ascends to God. 

She drew another match against the wall : 
it was again light, and in the lustre there 
stood the old grandmother, so bright and 
radiant, so mild, and with such an expres- 
sion of love, 

" Grandmother ! '" cried the little one ; 
" oh, take me with you ! You go away when 
the match bums out ; you vanish like the 
warm stove, like the delicious roast goose, 
and like the magnificent Christmas tree !" 
And she rubbed the whole bundle of matches 
quickly against the wall, for she wanted to be 
quite sure of keeping her grandmother near 
her. And the matches gave such a brilliant 
light that it was brighter than at noon-day : 
never formerly had the grandmother been so 
beautiful and so tail. She took the little 
maiden on her arm, and both flew in bright- 
ness and in joy so hig\i, so \erj hi^h, and 
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then above was neither cold, nor hunger, 
nor anxiety — they were with God. 

But in the comer, at the cold hour of 
dawn, sat the poor girl, with rosy cheeks and 
with a smiling mouth, leaning against the 
wall— frozen to death on the last evening of 
the old year. StiflF and stark sat the child 
there with her matches, of which one bundle 
had been burnt. " She wanted to warm her- 
self,^^ people said : no one had the slightest 
suspicion of what beautiful things she had 
seen ; no one even dreamed of the splendour 
in which, with her grandmother, she had 
entered on the joys of a new year. 



THE END. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY ; or, Fairy Gifts : to which is added, a 
SELECTION OF MORAL ALLEGORIES, from the best EngUsh 
Writers. Second Edition, with 8 superior Engravings. Price 4s. 6d, 
half-bound, 12mo. 

The VISIT for a WEEK ; or, Hints on the Improvement of 
Time : containing Original Tales, Anecdotes from Natural and Moral 
History, &c. By Lucy Pbacock. Twelfth Edition. Price 4s. cl. 

The HISTORY of SANDFORD and MERTON. By Thomas 
Day, Esq. A New Edition revised, with Cuts from Designs by 
Harvey. Price 5s. cloth, or 6s. half-bound morocco, 12mo. 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or. The Juvenile Budget Opened. By 
Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. Sixteenth Edition, revised and 
newly arranged by Arthur Aikin, Esq., and Miss Aikin. With 
some additional Pieces by the Authors. With Engravings by 
Harvey. Foolscap 8vo., price Ss. cloth. 



1. FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, with a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and Two coloured Maps, illustrative of the principal 
Geographical Terms. Eleventh Edition. Price 3s. cloth, 16mo. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, re- 
ferring by characteristic and distinguishing marks, to the most remark- 
able places in the World ; with 3 small coloured Charts of the com- 
parative heights of Mountains and length of Rivers. Price 3s. in 
cloth, l6mo. 

3. An ATLAS, adapted to the Abb6 Gaultier's Geographical 
Games, consisting of 8 Maps, coloured, and 7 in Outline, &c. Price 
15s. half-bound, folio. 

4c** For the purpose of pla;^g tiie Oames, ft set of Counters, on which the 
names of Kingdoou, Seas, &ven, &c., are printed, may be had, price 6s. 
in a box. 
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IButlrr's Gntlint fllaps. 

BUTLER^ OUTLINE MAPS, and KEY; or. Geographical 
and Biographical Exercises ; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps ; 
designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late William 
BiTLKR. Enhrgcd by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butlxr. Twenty- 
sixth Edition, Revised. Price is. 



An ABRIDGMENT of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, divided 
into Short IjOSRons in the form of Questions and Answers, intended as 
a Sequel to the " Geography for Children." Written by the Abb^ 
Langlet du Fresnoy. With a Map. Second Edition. Price 28. Sd, 
l6mo, cloth. 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY, containing 
a Description of the several parts of the known World, for the Use ot 
Schools. Twenty-fourth Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 
By J. AsPiN. Price 9d, sewed. 

BATTLE FIELDS. A Graphic Guide to the Places described in 
the History of England as the scenes of such Events ; with the utnA- 
tion of the Principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast of the 
British Empire. By Mr. Wauthibr, Geographer. Price on a large 
sheet, 5«. ; in case, 7s. 6d. ; or mounted on oak and varnished, 12«. 

A STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF ALL THE NATIONS 
AND STATES IN EUROPE, compiled from the latest returns 
and most authentic sources, comprising the Government, Capitali, Area 
in Square Miles, Population, Revenues, Public Debt, Standing Army, 
&c., with Historical Notices. By G. C. Pbmberton, Esq. On one 
sheet Imperial. Price 28. Black Rollers, 5s, ; ditto, varnished, 6«. ; 
Mahogany, Qs.; ditto, varnished, 7s, 



THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By the late Lady Fbnn, imder 
the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. Forty-first Edition. 18mo. 
Price 9d, cloth. 

THE MOTHER'S GRAMMAR: a Sequel to « The Child's 
Grammar." Twenty-first Edition. 18mo. Price I5. cloth. 

PARSING LESSONS for CHILDREN, resolved into their Ele- 
ments ; for the assistance of Parents and Teachers ; and adapted to the 
Child's and Mother's Grammars. Eighth Edition, carefuUy revised. 
18mo. Price Is. dd. sewed. 

The first of these little Treatises is intended to be the young pupil's manual; 
and the greater part of it is to be committed to memory : the Second is dea^nod 
to remain some time in the possession of the teacher for her own occasional use | 
the whole, to assist ladies in teaching the rudiments of Grammar, not only to 
the female part of their family, but their little sons, before they go to schociL 
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ThefcUofjov^ Works are handsomdy hound in doth ; with numerous 

lUustratioTis to each, 

ANECDOTES of KINGS, selected from History ; or, Gertrude's 
Stories for Children. With Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; or, a Description of Manners and 
Customs peculiar to the East, and especially Explanatory of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kitto, Editor of " The Pictorial 
Bible," &c. Price 4s. 

** This volume will be found unusually rich in the apecies of information so 
much needed by yoimg readers of the Scriptures." — Christian Mother^s Mag. 

THE BOY'S FRIEND; or, the Maxims of a cheerful Old Man. 
By Carlton Bruce. Second Edition, with numerous Engravings. 
Price 3«. 6rf. 

THE BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, and a descrip- 
tion of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 
Embellished with full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Price 45. Qd, 

CHIT CHAT; or. Short Tales in Short Words. By a Mother. 
Author of "Always Happy." New Edition, enlarged. With 16 
Engravings. Price Ss. 6t/. 

CONVERSATIONS on the LIFE of JESUS CHRIST, for 
the use of Children, by a Mother. A New Edition. With 12 
Engravings, the designs principally from the old Masters. Price 2s. 6d. 

COSMORAMA. The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all 
Nations of the World described. By J. Aspin. New Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. Price 4^. plain, and 5s, 6d. coloured. 

EASY LESSONS ; or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. In Three 
Parts. The First and Third Parts by a Lady ; the Second Part ar^ 
ranged by the late Mrs. Trimmer. New Edition ; with 16 Engravings. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

FACTS to CORRECT FANCIES ; or, Short Narratives compiled 
from the Biography of Remarkable Women. By a Mother. With 
Engravings. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE FARM : a New Account of Rural Toils and Produce. By 
Jefpbrys Tatlor. Second Edition. Illustrated with 8 Engravings 
on Steel and 26 Wood- cuts. Price is. 

INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE : a Spelling and Reading-Book, 
on a Popular Plan, combining much Useful Information with the 
Rudiments of Learning. By the Author of ** The Child's Grammar." 
With numerous Engravings. — Seventh Edition, Price 3^. plain ; or 
3s, 6d, coloured, hafi'-bound. 
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THE JUVENILE RAMBLER ; or. Sketches and Anecdote 
the People of various Countries, with Views of the Principal Citie 
the Worid. New Edition. Price ds. 6d. 

KEY to KNOWLEDGE ; or, Things in Common Use siiz 
and shortly Explained. By a Mother. Author of ''Always h 
py,*^&c. Twelfth Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Price 3«.( 

THE LADDER to LEARNING : a Collection of Fables, Orig 
and Select, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Tl 
Syllables. Edited and improved by the late Mrs. Trimmbr. M 
79 cuts. Seventeenth Edition. 39. 6d, 

LITTLE LESSONS for LITTLE LEARNERS, in words 
One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Sixth Edition, with nnme: 
Illustrations. Price 3s, 6d, 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) GLIMPSES of NATURE, and Object 
Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight ; designet 
assist and encourage Young Persons in Forming Habits of Obse: 
tion. With 37 lUustrations. Price ds. 6d. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, for her Little Boys and G 
adapted to the capacity of very Young Children. Sixth Edil 
With Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

A SEQUEL to MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, chiefly in w 
of Two Syllables. Second Edition, with 12 Illustrations. Price 3«. 

SHORT and SIMPLE PRAYERS for CHILDREN, i 
Hymns. By the Author of" Mamma's Bible Stories." Price la. 

MAMMA'S LESSONS for her Little Boys and Girls. Witt 
plates. Ninth Edition. Price 3^. 6rf. plain ; or 4s. 6d, coloured. 

MARMADUKE MULTIPLY'S MERRY METHOD 
MAKING MINOR MATHEMATICIANS; or. The Multipl 
tion Table in Rhyme. With 69 Engravings. Price 4s. 6d. colon 

THE MINE ; or. Subterranean Wonders. An Account of 
Operations of the Miner, and the Products of his Labours ; wi 
Description of the most important in all parts of the World. By 
late Rev. Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, with numerous correct 
and additions, by Mrs. Loudon. With 45 New Woodcuts and 
Steel Engravings. Price 4s. 

THE GARDEN ; or, Frederick's Monthly Instnictions for 

Management and Formation oi a Flovrec-Qacden. Fourth Edil 

With EngrayingB of the Floweis in "BVoom tet «w3cl "i^ssoSa. vo 

Year, &c Price Sa. 6d. plain, oi 68. ^\\^\yifiTA.oNj«% «»Vsva^ 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRUPEDS. By F. 
Shoberl. With numerous Engravings, from Drawings by T. Land- 
seek. New Edition in one volume. Price is, 6d, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS. By F. Shoberl. 
With numerous engravings from Drawings by T. Landrebr. Price is. 

THE OCEAN ; a description of Wondere and Important Products 
of the Sea. Second Edition. With Illustrations of 37 Genera of 
Shells, by Sowerbt, and four Steel and 50 Wood Engravings. 
Price is, 

PAUL PRESTON'S VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURES, principally in Europe. With 
numerous engravings. Second Edition. Price ds, 6d, 

THE PICTURESQUE PRIMER; or, Useful Matter made 
Pleasing Pastime for Leisure Hours. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 
New Edition. With 100 Wood- cuts. Price 2s. 6d. 



THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON and WESTMIN- 
STER DESCRIBED. By F. Shoberl. With 24 steel Engravings. 
Price is, 6d, 

SHORT TALES, written for Children. By Dame Truelove and 
her Friends. A new Edition, with 20 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE SHIP ; a description of different kinds of Vessels, the Origin 
of Ship-building, a Brief Sketch of Naval Affairs, with the Distinctive 
Flags of different Nations, and numerous illustrative Engravings. By 
the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, revised. With addi- 
tions, by M. H. Barker, Esq., The Old Sailor. Price is, 

STORIES of EDWARD and his LITTLE FRIENDS. With 16 
Illustrations on Steel. Price 3s. 6d, plain, 4s. QcL coloured. 

STORIES selected from the HISTORY of FRANCE, chrono- 
logically arranged from Clovis to the present time. With Portraits of 
Thirty-four of the Sovereigns in their proper Costumes, also Four 
Engravings relating to Events of French History. Price 4s. 

SUNDAY LESSONS for LITTLE CHILDREN, ^i Vis*. 
Barwell. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
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THREE SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH, 
With FfotUupiece, or other Engramngi, 



THE CHAPTER op KINGS. 
By Mr. Collins. With 38 
Engravings. (4«. coloured.) 

CLAUDINE, a Swiss Tale. By 
the Author of'Al ways Happy," 
&c New Edition. With En- 
gravings. 

COUNSELS AT HOME ; with 
Anecdotes, Tales, &c. Two 
Engravings. 

ENGLISH HISTORY MADE 
EASY, on a Popular Plan, 
with 600 questions relating to 
the principal events. Second 
Edition. With Engravings. 

FRUITS OP ENTERPRISE, 
exhibited in the Travels of Bel- 
zoni. Ninth Edition, 18mo. 

FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Abb6 Gaultibr. With 
coloured Maps. Eleventh Edit. 

GEOGRAPHICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL QUESTIONS. By 
the Abbe Gaultibr, forming a 
sequel to "Familiar Geography.*' 

INFANTINE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Author of 
"The Child's Grammar." Se- 
venth Edition. With numerous 



Woodcuts. Square, price 3t.p]ain 
(or 30. 6</. half-bound, coloured). 

THE LITTLE GRAMMA- 
RIAN ; in a Series of Instroo- 
tive Tales. By the Rev. W. 
Flbtchbr. Second Edition* 
With 12 Engravings, I8mo. 

MORAL TALES. By a Fa- 
thbr. With 2 Engravings. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By 
Mrs. HoFLAND. Fourteenth 
Edition, 18mo. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 24 Engravings. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S NEW 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 40 Engravings. 

THE TWIN SISTERS; or, 
the Advantages of Religion. By 
Miss Sandham. Twenty-first 
Edition. 18mo. 

A VISIT to GROVE COT- 
TAGE ; and the Indian Ca- 
BiNBT Opbnbd. New Edition. 

WILLIAM TELL and HO- 
FER THB TYROLESE. New 
Edition. With four Engravings. 



HALF-A-CROWN EACH, CLOTH, 

With Frontispiece or other Engravings. 



ANECDOTES OF PETER 
THE GREAT, Emperor of 
Russia. By the Author of " A 
Visit to my Birthplace," &c. 
18mo. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY- 
By the Abb6 Langlet du 
Fresnoy. a New Edition. 
With coloured Maps, &c 16mo. 



ALWAYS HAPPY; or, Anec- 
dotes of Felix and his Sister 
Serena. A Tale, written for 
her Children by a Mothsr. 
Thirteenth Edition* 18mo. 

CONVERSATIONS on AS- 
TRONOMY. With seveial 
appropriate Engravings. I6mOi 
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CONVERSATIONS on the 
LIFE OP CHRIST. By a Mo- 
ther. 12 Engrayings. 16mo. 

THE DAUGHTER op a GE- 
NIUS, A Tale. By Mrs. Hop- 
land. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 

EASY RHYMES. By a Lady. 
With Eight Engrayings. 1 8mo. 

ELLEN THE TEACHER; a 
Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Hop- 
land. New Edition. 18mo. 

EMILY'S REWARD ; or, the 
Holiday Trip to Paris. By 
Mrs. Hopland. IBmo. 

HOME AMUSEMENTS; a 
Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, 
and Forfeits. 

LESSONS op wisdom por 
THE YoiTNO. With 12 plates. 
By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 

THE LITTLE READER. 
With 20 Woodcuts, square. 



NURSERY FABLES, Original 
and Select. With 19 cuts. 
New Edition. 16mo. 

PARLOUR COMMEN- 
TARIES on the CONSTITU- 
TION AND LAWS OP ENG- 
LAND. By J. Taylor. 12mo. 

THE PICTURESQUE PRI- 
MER : or, Useful Matter made 
Pleasing Pastime. New Edi- 
tion. With 120 cuts. 16mo. 

THE RIVAL CRUSOES ; also, 
A VOYAGE TO NORWAY, 
and the FISHERMAN'S COT- 
TAGE. Fifth Edition. IBmo. 

THE STUDENTS; or. Biogra- 
phy of the Grecian Philoso- 
phers. With frontispiece. 12mo. 

SUNDAY LESSONS por 
LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Barwbll. 16mo. 

THEODORE; or. The Cru- 
saders. A Tale. By Mrs. 
Hopland. Seventh Edition. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH, 

WUh Frontispiece, S[c. 
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LE BABILLARD; an Amus- 
ing Introduction to the French 
Language, by a French Lady. 
Fourth E(lit.,with 16 engravings. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedi- 
cated by a Mother to her Chil- 
dren. Second Edition. 

THE HISTORY op PRINCE 
LEE BOO. New Edition. 

MORE TALES por IDLE 
HOURS. New Edition. 

NINA, an Icelandic Tale. By 
the Author of ** Always Hap- 
/)j^,"<&c New Edition. 



RHODA; or. The Excellence of 
Charity. By the Author of 
" The Cottage on the Common," 
&C. With three Engravings. 

SPRING FLOWERS and the 
MONTHLY MONITOR ; or. 
Easy Lessons, adapted to every 
Season of the Year; with Les- 
sons for Sundays, and Hymns. 

WELCOME VISITOR, or The 
Good Uncle ; a Collection of 
Original Stories, containing se- 
veral well-authenticated Anec- 
dotes, displaying striking traits 
of VirlxiLft ML<itt««\sssa.\\i'^«is?j 
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POPULAR TOY BOOKS. 



One Shilling each with Coloured Plates, ^c. 



Alphabet op Goody Two- 
Shoes ; " by learning which, 
she soon got rich." 

Cinderella ; or, The Little Glass 
Slipper. 

Cock-Robin ; a very pretty Paint- 
ed Toy, for little Girl, or little 
Boy. 

Cries op London (The). 

Costumes op Different Na- 
tions Illustrated. 

Courtship, Marriage, and Pic- 
nic Dinner op Cock Robin 
AND Jenny Wren. 

Cowslip (The) ; with 30 new 
woodcuts, plain (\8,6d. colonred.) 

Daisy (The); ditto (ditto). 

Dame Partlet's Farm, an Ac- 
count of the good Life she led, 
and the Riches she obtained by 
Industry. 

Dame Trot and her Cat. 

Grandmamma's Rhymes for the 
Nursery. With superior wood- 
cuts. Plain. 

History op the Apple Pie. 
Written by Z. With Dame 
Dearlove's Ditties. 

History op the House that 
Jack Built. 

Infant's Friend ( The ) ; or, 
Easy Reading Lessons. 

Infant's Grammar (The) ; or, 
a Picnic Party of the Parts of 
Speech. 

Little Rhymes por Little 
Folks. 

Monkey's Frolic (The), &c. 

Mother Hubbard and her 
Doo. 

Nursery Ditties from the Lips 
of Mrs. Lullaby. Illustrations 
by Leech. Plain. 

Old Woman and her Pig. 



Peacock at Home (The) ; with 
the Butterfly's Ball ; and 
the Fancy Fair. 

Portraits and Characters 
OP THE Kings of England. 
PartL 

Portraits and Characters 
OP THE Kings. Part II. 

Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 
ciples of Plain and Perfect 
Pronunciation. To which is 
added, a Collection of Moral 
and Entertaining Conundrums. 

Puss IN Boots ; or. The Master- 
Cat. 

Royal Primer (The) ; or. High 
Road to Learning. 

Simple Stories, in Words of One 
Syllable. By the Author of 
" Stories of Old Daniel." 

Snow-Drop (The) ; or. Poetic 
Trifles for Little Folks. 

Take your Choice ; or. The Al- 
phabet Community. 

Tommy Trip's Museum op 
Beasts. Part I. 

Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Beasts. Part II. 

Tommy Trip's Museum op 
Birds. Part I. 

Tommy Trip's Museum op 
Birds. Part II. 

Walks with Mamma ; or. Sto- 
ries in Words of One Syllable. 

Whittington and his Cat. 

Word Book (The); or, Stories 
chiefly in Three Letters. 

Utttle Utfirars otiFutton. 

With Tinted Illustrations, 

1. Tom Thumb. 

2. Graciosa and Percinbt. 

3. Children in the Wood. 

4. Valentine and Orson. 




CHe Vvintz of WiaWfi Vrtmer.- 

A^ew Edition, with 300 Illustrations. DedioatecZ to ihe Queen. 



LoKnov : Frinted by 8. & J. Bb»ti-st, Yfii.fio«»«LuA.T5iA^,"BM»«'B.wa*»^&»%\«B*. 
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